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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover speaks for itself showing the Rev. Donald 
Mc Millan; Mrs. Kingsbury Badger and Mrs. Harry Gran 
past chairman of the local Service Committee of the Second | 
versalist Church of South Weymouth, Massachusetts, before 
display combining the Universalist Service Committee's ap 
and that of the United Nation’s Crusade for Children. Res 
of the campaign; five large crates of food and clothing an 
good sum of money. The picture is the work of John T. Ghi 
of Weymouth, Massachusetts. 

* * * * 

Hartford Beaumont, a member of the Universalist Chure 
the Divine Paternity, makes an important contribution to our 
conference thinking on Faith and Order in his Platform 
Liberals. 

% * % * 

Douglas H. Robbins, minister of the First Univers 
Church of Augusta, Maine, commenting on matters of Faith 
Order, says, Make Known the Great Affirmations. 

* * * * 

Donald W. Morgan is a graduate student in the Tufts 
lege School of Religion and a former pilot in the United St 
Air Force. Mr. Morgan is summer minister of the Univers: 
Church of Le Roy, Ohio. He presents his point of view clearl 
What I Believe About God. 

+ * * * 

Robert L. Cope, a graduate of the Theological School at 
Lawrence University and a Universalist minister, is at present 
ishing his graduate work for his doctorate at Columbia Unii 
sity. Net only students of history, but also all thoughtful rea: 
will recognize and appreciate the very great deal of carefu 
search which is back of Mr. Cope’s brilliant analysis of our 
ological development, Our Heritage as Universalist Christian 

+ * * * 

Dorethy Tilden Spoerl gives interesting and stimula 
answers to the perennial question among liberal church 
What Makes a Good Church School? 

** % * 

George Spencer, field worker for the Massachusetts 
versalist Conventicn, tells the inspiring story of how a grou 
hard working young people gave a lift to an old New Eng} 


community in Our Work Camp Project in Nottingham. 
x *** 


Charles Clare Blauvelt is the successful minister of our | 
Universalist church in Pasadena, California. His contribu 
The Gospel to Which the Future Belongs is a deeply mo 
prose poem. When litergics or confessions of faith are written 
us, we should call on Blauvelt to help write them. | 

** * * 

John Stewart MacPhee, minister of the Universalist-Unitd 
Church of Utica, New York, believes that man has moved 
Order to Chaos, but he also believes that we have the resour 
restore order and start society again on the rvad to creative gr 
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JE national organization of The Universalist 
Church of America and the members of every 
‘Universalist church have a grave responsibility 
he clarification and protection of the status of 
bers of draft age who are conscientious objectors 
ar. For well over a hundred years, many mem- 
of Universalist churches have been pacifists. It 
not matter that most of us are not pacifist in our 
retation of our duties. Our obligation to fellow 
chmen who refuse to bear arms is clear and, un- 
he new draft, immediate. 


i 


| our national convention in 1933, the following 
icle XIII) was written into our Laws of Fellow- 
| Discipline and Government: 


llowship in this convention shall confer the 
ht to interpret the general purpose and spirit of 
> Universalist faith as sanctioning refusal of all 
ms of military service, if such refusal be based 
conscientious grounds. 


article has since been reaffirmed by overwhelm- 
Majorities at subsequent gatherings. Following 
riginal enactment, the then General Superintend- 
Roger F. Etz, on instructions of the convention, 
ht a ruling from the United States Government. 
ruling was denied on technical grounds. During 
late war, however, Universalist conscientious ob- 
os were recognized and granted status as such. In 
ing, it should be pointed out that several of these 
served their country with distinction in non-com- 
nt activities. One such man, Robert Dick, was 
| for his courageous and unselfish volunteer work 
angerous medical experiments. 


uring the long correspondence of Dr. Etz with the 
e of the Attorney General and the War Depart- 


onscientious Objectors And The New Draft 


ment, a letter from the Adjutant General’s Office 
stated that, “In event of an emergency necessitating 
the raising of armies, the War Department will be 
governed by such laws as are enacted by Congress.” 
That statement made under date of November 25, 
1935 is, of course, valid today since it simply affirmed 
the constitutional duty of all government officials to 
abide by laws duely passed by Congress. 


The present Draft Law makes clear the exemption 
status of conscientious objectors to war in the follow- 
ing article. 


Section 6 (j). Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to require any person to be sub- 
ject to combatant training and service in the 
armed forces of the United States who, by reason 
of religious training and belief, is conscientiously 
opposed to war in any form. Religious training 
and belief in this connection. means an individu- 
al’s belief in a relation to a Supreme Being involy- 
ing duties superior to those arising from any hu- 
man relation, but does not include essentially 
political, sociological or philosophical views or a 
merely personal moral code. Any person claiming 
exemption from combatant training and service 
because of such conscientious objections whose 
claim is sustained by the local board shall, if he is 
inducted into the armed forces under this title, be 
assigned to noncombatant service as defined by 
the President, or shall, if he is found to be consci- 
entiously opposed to participation in such non- 
combatant service, be deferred. Any person claim- 
ing exemption from combatant training and ser- 
vice because of such conscientious objection shall, 
if such claim is not sustained by the local board, 
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be entitled to an appeal to the appropriate appeal 

board:-ace 

The responsibility for clearing the status of consct- 
entious objectors rests primarily with the local draft 
boards. This imposes a direct responsibility on local 
churches and their trustees to stand by their pacifist 
members. It may be that some local draft boards will 
require certification from state or national organiza- 
tions of churches before they will grant exemption 
from military service. If so, the machinery of our 
state and central fellowship committees could pro- 
vide such certification. This.would seem most natural 
since these committees all operate under the Laws of 
Fellowship, Discipline and Government, in which the 
status of our conscientious objectors is defined. 

Article XIII of the Universalist Laws defining the 
rights of conscientious objectors to war, adopted by 
us in 1933, rests back on an affirmation adopted at the 
previous convention in 1931 which declared “that a 
cardinal principle of the Universalist Church is that 
of allegiance to the spiritual authority and leadership 
of Jesus to be interpreted by its members as their 
consciences may direct with particu’ — reference to 
refusal of military service at any time on conscientious 
grounds.” This in turn rests back on a century and a 
half of church life during which large numbers of 
devoted Universalists came to regard war as the ulti- 
mate evil in man’s relation to his fellow man. 

In this day of fear and hysteria, those of us who can 
not go all the way with pacifist Universalists in refusal 
to bear arms have, nevertheless, an inescapable duty 
to fellow churchmen who in good faith bear witness 
to brotherhood by refusing to bear arms. 


Education And Fellowship 
| Dae coming from individuals who have at- 


tended our summer institutes in several parts of 
the country indicate that while attendance is generally 
lower this year than it was last, programs have been 
excellent and students have worked and played and 
worshiped together in a most profitable manner. 

Of special interest to us are the fine reports that 
came from the Murray Grove Institute which is said 
to be “the best yet.” In this number, an account of the 
Midwest gatherings indicates that there was almost a 
record number present. 

At this writing, we are attending the International 
Relations Institute at Ferry Beach. Here several score 
of Universalists and their friends are studying the in- 
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ternational situation with the help of a fine facu 
experts under the able leadership of the Rev. Ce 
Voss. Facts and figures, history and sociology ar 
insights of the experience of able leaders a: 
brought to bear on crucial questions of war or | 


Among those present at this institute are En 
Schwenck, our minister in Haverhill, Massachi 
Esther Holmes Jones, Chairman of the Friends 
and Service Committee; Enrique de Lozada, A 
sador from Belivia and currently serving in the 
Affairs Section of the United Nations; Moun 
Adeh, Head of the Department of History an 
ligion, Woodstock Country School and minis 
our church in Woodstock, Vermont; Denny B 
a Czech graduate student in this country, son | 
Dean of the Theological School at Prague Univ: 
William Agar, Chief of the Section for Lectur 
vice and Educational Liaison, United Nation: 
Eddy Asirvatham, Boston University and h 
University, India. 


Worship In Overalls 


BARS morning for. five weeks, a group o| 

versalist young people attired in paint s 
overalls gathered on the lawn of the church a! 
tingham, New Hampshire, for a few minv 
simple worship. They were the members of the: 
Camp team whose inspiring project is recorde 
pictured in this number. 


Two important things happened at Notti 
this summer. They were the rebirth of a 
church and the practical expression of broth 
by a group of growing Universalists. These 
folk learned by work and study and worshi 
meaning of Christian service. They had fell 
with outstanding leaders in the field of Christi 
vice. Among others, the camp school which p 
the actual work period introduced these you! 
to such liberal veterans as Roy McCorkel 
Friends Service Committee and Arthur M 
president emeritus of Antioch College. Mr. M 
lectured on the philosophy of service and Dr. 
discussed rural life in America. / 

Our work camp program can be a vital gj 
edge of the fellowship if we support it suffi 
The local folk in Nottingham were so convi 
the value of their work campers that they pri 
a substantial check toward the expense of : 
camp program next year. 
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States Rights Are Civil Rights Too 


E print in this number a letter from a friend in 
Georgia objecting to the manner of our pre- 


fing the issue of civil rights in the July number of 


i 


ypondence with Mr. Verner. He makes the perfectly 
id point that states rights are civil rights. He fears 


E Curist1an Leaner. Since receiving this letter we 
re had an extended, pleasant, and profitable cor- 


atly that the present proposals of the President’s 
ymmittee on Civil Rights destroy our historic states 


Morities in this country. The Negro, the Oriental, 
d the American Indian must be given full status as 
hericans and this right speedily if we are to main- 
h the confidence of all our people and win the re- 
ct and confidence of the dark races of the world. 
we do not deserve and win such confidence, we shall 
Maintain our democratic leadership in the world 
y long as history counts time. 

ae things, we would add to this. First, the civil 
| ts program now proposed, and currently dealt 
h in unceremonious and undignified manner by 
h major parties contending in the national elec- 
1, is a two-edged sword. Civil rights legislation 
ild be used to unjustly and unwisely suppress le- 
imate states rights. Therefore any and all legisla- 
n eventually enacted to grant or restore civil rights 
justly denied men must be so framed that it pro- 
s legitimate states rights. Second, the achievement 
1 maintainance of civil rights begins and is sus- 
aed in the hearts of men and women who recognize 
ir moral and religious obligations to their fellow- 
n. 


The Governor Of Vermont 
On World Government 


PEAKING at the one hundred fiftieth anniversary 

of the Universalist Church at South Strafford, 
‘mont, August 15, Governor Ernest W. Gibson 
de a wholehearted plea for the strengthening of 
United Nations. Governor Gibson urged the trans- 
nation of the United Nations into a world gov- 
ment. He stated frankly that to do this, we must 
> up part of our national sovereignty. He added 
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his conviction that \.e must achieve world govern- 
ment or face suicidal world war. 


This was a courage us statement from a responsible 
public official in an election year. It was not promoted 
by political expediency. It came straight from the 
heart of a man of good courage and high vision. From 
it we take courage. 


When the Govern-r of Vermont spoke out for 
world government frenkly and without quibbling, he 
expressed the best sp rit that is New England and, 
indeed, all America. In this spirit, there is hope for 
peace and sanity for this hard pressed old world. 


Danger! 

N OT nearly as much prominence as was accorded 

the accusation, was given to the vindication of 
Dr. Edward U. Congdon atomic scientist. Dr. Cong- 
don was denounced by the House Un-American Af- 
fairs Committee several weeks ago. The Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission after exhaustive investigation with the 
aid of the F.BJ. cleared Dr. Congdon completely. 
Instead of apologizing for his mistake Representative 
J. Parnell Thomas, Chairman of this very un-Amer- 
ican acting committee said “That won’t stop us.” 
Just what Mr. Thomas meant by his statement is any- 
body’s guess. If it means a contirfuation of the reck- 
less tactics of the committee, the American people had 
better wake up quickly to the danger to all legitimate 
freedoms in this unholy inquisition. 


Only investigating committees that work within the 
framework of democratic constitutional safeguards 
can protect us against un-American activities. Com- 
mittees that accuse and denounce before the evidence 
has been fairly heard endanger the civil liberties of 
every American and bring all government committees 
into disrepute. 


The Christian Vocation In Holland 


| ps the rush of modern reading, short bits in publica- 
tions like ours often get overlooked. That is why 
we call special attention to the brief Worldover Press 
dispatch in this number telling about the post war 
training of lay leaders by the Dutch churches. These 
lay folk are being trained for the specific mission of 
combating the post war moral lapses so common in all 
countries. American churchmen could well afford to 
join their Dutch friends in a similiar program for 
developing a lay ministry in this country. 
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Platform For Liberals 


Hartford Beaumont 


Desirable as it would be to set forth the conviction of religious liber, 
positive and affirmative terms only, in practice it is as difficult for li 
as for others seeking clarity to avoid some negative statements. Thu 
believe that God created the universe, all of it. This excludes both th 
that the universe created itself, which very few regard as probable 
equally the idea that the universe never was created but, regardle 
changing forms, has always been, and now endures, without plan, 
ance, purpose or intent, which 1s atheism. 


W are certain that divine purpose permeates and 
controls the universe, that God resides in the heart 
and soul of every human being, good or bad, believer or 
disbeliever; is in fact an inseparable part of each if us. 
Hence, we do not believe that He is a sort of absentee land- 
lord sitting on a great remote throne of grace with no 
occupation save the enjoyment of self-demanded adula- 
tion from his creatures. 

We believe that God is good, a kind and loving Father 
of mankind, and that though, in our finite blindness, we 
can neither see nor understand many of the separate steps 
in the process, yet we believe that in every truth all things, 
under His guidance, work together for good. 

We believe in the Brble for what it is, a collection of the 
historical records, the songs, the stories, the folklore and 
the moving literature of a people possessed of a peculiarly 
vivid, and ever growing, insight into, and a rare genius 
for, things religious. We do not believe that the Bible we 
now have is complete, (would that we had a record of all 
that Christ preached and in his own words!) or void of 
self-contradiction or that it is historically accurate, or sci- 
entifically exact. Rather we hold that it displays a wonder- 
ful category of religious concepts, the gradual evolution, 
clarification and elevation of which during the period in 
which it was written can so profitably be traced. We do 
not believe that the glorious evolution and expansion of 
religious knowledge which it contains and exemplifies has 
come to an end, or ever will. 

We believe in Jesus Christ as the greatest and most 
obviously inspired teacher of religious truths that the 
world has yet known. Humbly would we follow him in 
all he taught either by word or by example even while 
recognizing that defects and omissions in the record, ob- 
vious errors in the text and its translation, and especially 
in the varied understanding, and the inconsistent ap- 
plications, of his words, made since his death have led to 
all the present deplorable Christian denominational fac- 
tionalism. We hold that no one of the various facets of the 
jewel of truth that are insisted upon as ultimate revelations 
by any of the myriad sects can reasonably be expected to 
be wholly complete or to be of such a nature as long to 
satisfy an onward moving mankind. 

Hence, as liberals, we put forth no creed or statement as 
to what one must believe. At the same time, we hold that 
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one prime purpose of all religious, and hence of ea 
ligious denomination, is to seek truth. Some, errone 
we believe, think they can find it complete and unct 
able in the records of the past. We do not. 

We believe that truth is indivisible and hence th 
very idea of a conflict between religious truth and 
tific truth is absurd. + 

We believe that man comes into this world y 
good, but not wholly wise. We believe it to be beyor 
power of finite man to know all of truth, but we al 
lieve that the Creator gave to each of us a greater or 
degree of intelligence, coupled with an imperative 
to use all the intelligence with which we are sev 
endowed in the honest, unceasing pursuit of the 
truth and its application as we progressively disco” 

We believe that truth may most surely be refine 
of any low, mean, selfish or improbable baser me 
which it may have come to be embedded, by a m 
free as possible to think of God’s great purpose and 
part in it, unshackled by superstitions, creeds, dog 
the past gropings, prejudices and errors of even the 
saintly men. At the same time, we believe that it i 
these very gropings that we can best recognize for 
is, the gradual approximiation of good men throughd 
ages to that infinite truth we all seek. 

Because we firmly believe in intellectual freed 
our God-given liberty and duty to think thoug 
such subjects, (including even the theories and d 
which we yet feel we must discard) we dare not 
any thoughts or theories as “forbidden.” It is f 
reason that we call ourselves Liberals. 

Our contemplation of the universe by which we a 
rounded, and our study of the great records of th: 
particularly the Bible as interpreted, advanced a 
plied by Christ, convinces us that we must, if we 
be in harmony with the divine will, grant to all 
their own several congenial ways of seeking trut 
though some such a way (e.g. idolatry) may see 
to be unfruitful. Hence, we seek to be understa 
tolerant of all men and their honest views, while 
our faces against all that which (on the basis o 
appears to us to be lack of harmony with what w 
is God’s purpose) we deem evil. 

We believe in prayer not as a means of getting? 
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g material, nor as a way to bring about some excep- 
| to God’s already perfect laws, but rather as a means 
fommunion with the Author of our being which is 
tin to help, aid, comfort and sustain us. But we doubt 
jpossibility that any other mortal can effectively pray 
4s, or intercede for us, since our reform or improve- 
It depends under God upon ourselves, upon the in- 
rently cultivated desire, intent and firm resolution 


ch. We accept the responsibility that this entails. 


| 


prms and ceremonies, gesticulations, rites, rituals and 
entry have value, but we fear to assign to them, or to 
| of them, too much value, just as we fear to exalt 
\day virtue over daily virtues. We would not have a 
je means to an end come to be confused with the end 
(f. Religion is in our view a day by day, hour by hour, 
te by minute way of living; it is not a debt that can 
baid and forgotten. Least of all is it a debt that an- 


tr can pay for us. 


Ve do not believe in any personal devil or in any other 
lonification of sin or of evil. We believe that the evil 
ldo, or even think, will be adequately and certainly 
lished; punishment being the result which follows 
in the given cause. We do not believe that any such 
isult can be divorced from its cause at the plea of any 
‘tal, any more than we believe that any finite slip or sin 
Fresult in infinite punishment. 

lor do we believe that any hell or heaven could by any 
sibility be a place with boundaries and a definite loca- 
. The bare possibility of life like ours in other re- 
te planets, parts of other solar systems, excludes the 
y thought, or makes it too complicated for rational 
sptance. 

Ve believe that man has a soul (and apparently that 
oming to be accepted as scientifically provable) and, 
eving in the conservation both of energy and of mat- 
we believe that nothing whatever perishes, and that 
souls are immortal. 

Ve believe that Christ was, and is, divine in the sense 
, like all of us, he embodied the divine essence. We 
her believe that while his understanding of divine 
poses and his unity with God was greater than we are 
vy able to attain, or than any man of which we have 
wd has yet attained, yet that he was not “God” in the 
se that the Creator of a billion far-flung worlds ever 
ame wholly localized and uniquely identified with 
1 or with any man on this or any other planet. We 
eve that the suffering and death of Jesus on the cross 
s real and not any more drama, however holy, or any 
dow play or make-believe, as apparently it would have 
| to have been if he were in fact the Creator Himself 
Juman form merely, but not mortal. The Brdle records 
- he was enough of a man to be capable of impatience, 
th, and even error as to the coming of the promised 
gdom in a single generation. 

Je believe in a joyous opportunity for obedience to 
will of our God, cur Creator and our Father in so 
as we are able to know that will and we also believe 
| very real and ever present duty to love, to under- 
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stand and to help each and all of pur fellow men, without 
regard to race or creed, color, intelligence, good or evil 
inclinations. It is our constant endeavor to do all that we 
can for our brothers believing that we thereby put our- 
selves into ever closer harmony with the inherent nature 
of our own souls. But we deplore any steps toward broth- 
erhood or altruism which are taken chiefly out of hopes 
or expectations of gratitude, or even understanding, in 
return. 


We believe in the supreme worth of every human in- 
dividual and believe that our neighbor may, have as much 
to teach us as to God’s purpose as we can have to teach 
him, if we will but listen with a sympathetic and under- 
standing ear. We claim no more monopoly on religious 
truth than we do on scientific truth or economic truth or 
political truth. 


We are opposed to any system based on mere authori- 
tarianism or regimentation, whether that system mas- 
querades as religious, political or economic. We demand 
liberty not only for ourselves, but for all. 


We recognize the existence of sin and evil in the world, 
but deem it dangerous to generalize too much on the sub- 
ject, and particularly dangerous to personalize such mat- 
ters. On the contrary, every act or thought we are 
tempted to condemn as a “sin” we find is apt to turn out 
on careful sympathetic examination to be little more than 
an error of judgment on the part of some poor, finite, 
blundering mortal, (perhaps ourselves) seeking, unsuc- 
cessfully, to choose what seems at the moment to be right, 
or, at worst, the lesser of two immediate evils. 


JupcMENT Requires KNOWLEDGE 


There is no general cause impelling to error, to crime, 
to sin, or to any other act open to reprobation. Before a 
past act or thought can be judged to have been sinful and 
hence punishable, it may be necessary to know, to weigh, 
and to compare such influencing factors as the heredity 
of the doer, his environment, native intelligence, past 
training, education, innate character, power of will, age, 
sex, sanity, health, prejudices, tribal or group taboos, su- 
perstitions and even such other forms of pressure as cli- 
mate, weather and many another imponderable. Man 
may judge an act to have been a crime and hence one 
that society must deal with, but man cannot possibly 
judge a past act of another to have been a sin since that in- 
volves too many wholly unknown or misunderstood ele- 
ments, any one of which may have been the true deter- 
minant. So man may, as a practical matter, decree that 
a future course of conduct shall constitute a crime, but 
he cannot know that any future course of conduct will 
always, under all circumstances, constitute a sin. At vari- 
ous times the most religious and inspired of mortals have 
looked upon with complacency, or even accepted as a 
part. of the divine plan, such human behavior as war, 
murder, slavery, polygamy and theft based on covetous- 
ness, all things which men now, with great uniformity, 
unhesitatingly condemn. 

In a word the definition of sin like that of crime differs 
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from age to age from clime to clime and often according 
to‘the supposed (and changing) self interest of him who 
does the judging. 

We prefer to avoid judgments that to some later age 
will seem ridiculous, being acutely conscious of the fact 
that God is more just and more forgiving than we, with 
dil our best intentions, cin ever be. While finding it 
easy to convince ourselves that many acts are wrong and 
even “sinful,” we still find it impossible to look upon any 
person as a “lost sinner” lest some wiser person pronounce 
the same judgment upon us. 


Douglas H. Robbins 


Sree times lately in liberal religious circles I 
have heard the sentiment expressed that those who 
are of the traditional liberal churches, the Universalist 
and Unitarian, should strive to emphasize at every oppor- 
tunity, the difference between a liberal, a Universalist 
church, and others. One must be aware immediately 
that he is attending a Universalist service in a Universalist 
church and not a Methodist, a Baptist, or even a Congre- 
gational. -In order to emphasize this difference, some 
would banish traditional Christian customs, expressions, 
and adopt strange symbols which have meaning only to 
the fully initiated. 

It is true of course, that as liberals, as Universalists, we 
do differ with our friends in other denominations regard- 
ing certain theological doctrines which do not seem to us 
true, or of great importance. We do, or we ought to, lay 
stress more than others on the constant search for. spiritual 
truth. We must continue to put first things first, and 
not be led into any futile controversy over some obscure 
matters of doctrine which in the long run matters very 
little to one who is sincerely seeking truth and the more 
abundant life. It seems to me however, that we can do 
these things through the positive approach rather than 
the negative. 

We have, to date, three statements of our Universalist 
faith, the Winchester, the Boston, and the latest, adopted 
at Worcester in 1933. In all three of these we set forth 
in unmistakable language certain deep convictions about 
the nature of God, the spiritual leadership of a son of 
God, Jesus of Nazareth, about the worth of human per- 
sonality, and about our strong conviction that somehow 
the human race will eventually triumph over evil and 
justify its existence on earth. Through the years, and very 
naturally, various tenets of these statements of faith have 
been emphasized, and argued about, and defended: be- 
lief in God, in Jesus, in Man; but the distinctive doctrine 
of the Universalist church, that of tremendous optimism 
has remained the corner stone of our faith. As one of 
our writers puts it: “No other church has put into it such 
a clear statement, and no other has made it the central 
point of agreement in its doctrine so as to be named for 
it. We are called Universalists because we believe that 
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thought is in fact taking root especially in Ind| 


Finally, we would epitomize by declaring our | 
tion that always and ever “The truth is mighty ar 
prevail” and also “The truth (and truth only) shall 
you free.” Conversely, we believe that only in co: 
freedom of thought can the highest measure of 
morality, true religion and happiness of which w 
pen, to be capable, be found. 

We are Liberals now, but believing in and ea 
striving for progress and for more happiness het 
hereafter for all men, we aspire to be even more 
than we are. 


lake Known The Great Affirmations 


God’s love will win the victory over every evil 
world and in every soul.” 


Without some fundamental beliefs, any faith i 
ren and does not deserve the name. A creed ha: 
called “an exclusion act” and most of them are jus 
but so I would point out, is any general and ne 
agreement to go about doing good, to love one’s { 
men, without any compelling reason for doing so, 
out any sense of responsibility to any Creator, Pov 
Moral Law, call it what you will. While we as L 
salists, as liberals, must never impose any creedal _ 
precise words, we would most certainly base our co 
fellowship upon something other than the desire t 
with others in helping man to lift himself by hi 
bootstraps. | 


As Universalists, let us dare to make known alon 
other Christian people, the great positives of ou 
We believe in an all conquering power of love—(of' 
We are devout followers of a great teacher, and rs 
of God, Jesus of Nazareth, who not only gave to 
formula for right and happy living, but who in 
real sense has been a savior to men. We beliey 
there is a moral law or purpose in the universe w) 
surely, if slowly, working itself out here on earth i/ 
of numerous and discouraging backslidings. We | 
with the poet that, “Within the deep unknown, st 
God within the shadow, keeping watch above his} 

Now one may rightly say that today many CH 
churches other than the Universalists are proclaimii 
same faith. Recently, the writer heard a sermon 
minister of the Reformed Church in which he twice 
the statement that universalism is needed, is imp¢ 
in the thinking of mankind today, that such univ) 


Eastern countries where the preacher had recently | 
For this testimony, we ought to give thanks, and ali 
we realize that the world will never be won to U 
salism as a Christian denomination, we are gratef? 
the larger conception of man’s relations with otll 
his kind and with the Infinite are being realized, | 


We are, of course, proud of the fact that our 
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gt philosophy had a leavening effect upon stern Chris- 
: orthodoxy. We are glad that much of the religious 
ing of mankind is at last catching up with the early 
jphets of our faith who were so far ahead of their time 
their theological and social thinking. Let us continue 
broclaim ‘with our fellow Christians and non-Chris- 
js the things which we can agree are essential to us 
A creed, even a statement of faith will never be 
nulated, that is acceptable to all, but a way of life can 


) 


ilonald W. Morgan 


NHE “God is love” idea is very comforting and pleas- 

ant, but distressingly sentimental. Most of all, it is 
jak and illogical. Love may bean important thing, as it 
jit may tremendously affect our lives, as it does. It may 
jthe highest expression of spiritual values, which it is. 
jt love, just love, does not move planets, grow trees, 
pde mountains, lift seas, and sustain stars. No, and 
ither does it impel man to rise from the bestial to be- 
Ine the highest form of life on earth. 


Why, we might ask, did we choose in 1935 to offer such 
lescription of. God? Perhaps it was that we could think 
jnothing else. Perhaps it was that we were still echoing 
» theology of John Murray. We failed to recognize that 
jurray was essentially a religious reactionary who did 
‘le more than preach a gospel against Calvinism. Yet are 
: stull fighting Calvinism today? Have we not taken a 
igle step forward in all these years? Has there been no 
zative thought in our midst? Today we are merely 
adow-boxing while wondering why no one is interested 
our enterprise. 


Some of us are urging that we begin a new quest for a 
niversalist theology. Universalism has long ago ceased 
urishing because we have also ceased to offer anything 
stinctive. The voices of doom have softened; other re- 
zions have modified their ideas and tactics concerning 
tribution and God. We have done our job, and we have 
ane it well. In the interim, however, these modified re- 
zions with their better systems, greater wealth, and fre- 
uently more able and more devoted ministers have 
irged ahead. It is sheer folly to keep on if we have noth- 
ig significant to. proclaim. In fact, unless ours can, be a 
orthwhile contribution, we have no right to continue 
Iding to the many picayune sécts which concern them- 
Ives with the splitting of minute hairs. 

Some of us have recognized this need and have also seen 
at the name “Universalism” can be broadened in mean- 
g to meet the urgent needs of our One World. We have 
eaded for a type of Universalism that transcends Chris- 
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be proclaimed, can be exemplified, can be held up as the 
shining goal toward which we can all strive. 

Let us as true Universalists stop being petty about mat- 
ters which are of very little real concern, ceremonies, cus- 
toms, traditions; all have a peculiar place in personal re- 
ligious experience. They can be left there. Let us join 
with others in finding and proclaiming the greater truths 
of the ages in which we can agree and which have ever 
helped man rise to spiritual heights. 


Vhat | Believe About God 


Before we can construct, we must destroy. Before we can build, we must 
clear away the debris remaining from dwellings of the past. Perhaps 
this law of nature will permit me to begin by criticizing the first principle 
of our Avowal of Faith, that which describes God as being “Eternal and 
All-Conquering Love.” : 


tianity. Of course, some of the nostalgic ones have grown 
extremely upset when we have tried being this liberal. 
Others, however, have carried the broader Universalism 
too far. In their enthusiasm, they tell us we should accept 
all men and all ideas, regardless of the degree of their 
virtue and validity. No barriers, no creeds, no require- 
ments. Come one, come all. What is the inevitable result ? 
No system, no convictions, no religion, and no church. 
Yes, this dream may excite us, but no church can endure 
which rests upon such a flimsy foundation. It is the sure 
road to ineffective churchmanship, the sure road to dis- 
integration and collapse. 

Is there, then, no hope of breaking the chains of par- 
tialism? Must we continue within the narrow limits of 
traditional Christianity? Not at all. Only we must be ex- 
tremely careful not to rush madly into the sea, knowing 
not where we go. We can begin by agreeing that all re- 
ligions contain truth, although to a varying degree. We 
can begin by agreeing that no religion is final or perfect, 
although some are better than others. We can seek the 
best in each, while developing for the twentieth century 
the finest theology yet known to man. Surely the age of 
men like Gandhi and Schweitzer is able to discover new 
religious truths and attain new religious insight. 

What basic theology might we embrace? Around what 
beliefs might we integrate our lives? Being careful not 
to make any wild assumptions, we can certainly discern 
in our universe a mysterious Power which constantly seeks 
self-expression in successively higher forms. The miracle 
of spiritual man evolving on the face of the earth is surely 
proof of the existence of this Power. The throbbing pulse 
of life and creativity can everywhere be seen. This Force, 
which most of us call “God,” is not supernatural, but 
natural. God is not separate from, but within all. How 
It came into existence, we do not know. Probably God 
was “born” with the universe and grows with it. Man 1s 
most aware of God as the cosmic equipment within him- 
self, thar which some call the “impulse toward good” or 
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what Albert Schweitzer calls the “will-to-live”. 

Here, I believe, is where we can safely begin in build- 
ing our theology. Of course, some will say: “That is not 
enough; we want something more than that.” What can 
be done for them? Some of these people, not all of them, 
are merely superficial thinkers who must have legends and 
ornamentation to comprehend wonder and truth. If, how- 
ever, we tend to personify God, I see no harm in that. If 
handled wiseiy, personification can be good and beneficial. 
What really counts is not that we keep a carefully weighed 
and measured idea of God in our minds, but that, through 
an awareness of God’s power within us, we release all the 
religious energy waiting to be unlocked. What really 
counts is that we let the magnificence of the Cosmic Spirit 
stretch our narrowing thoughts and enlarge our dimming 


vision so that we look out, not in, up, not down. I am con- : 


vinced that no challenge can be too great nor hardship so 
difficult but that we can find help from the Inner Cosmic 
Equipment which is standard for all men. 

I have criticized the idea of God being love. I did so be- 
cause I do not believe that to be the fundamental nature 
of God. Love is an expression of God. Not until.man and 
other higher forms of life came into existence could God 
express life. Even as the universe grows, God grows. As 
man reaches new spiritual levels where he grows impatient 
with cruelty and unkindness, so does God. As man 
reaches new heights where he longs for love and under- 
standing and compassion, so does God. Herein lies a tre- 
mendous and amazing challenge, for no longer can we 
question God for permitting wars. God cannot bring into 
being the beloved community until man releases his 
noblest desire and becomes an obedient servant of the 
will for peace and brotherhood. In this sense, we might 


Just A Gang Of Kids 
Walter MacPeek 


HAT’S going on out in the yard back of the 
church?” one man asked another as they left a 

trustees’ meeting. 

“Just a bunch of boys around a campfire—just having 
a good time.” 

The boys were having a good time, but that was not all 
that was happening! , 

There was awakening within the heart of one boy there, 
a consciousness of power of management, an awareness of 
a growing ability within. 

Another boy, impatient and irritable because he couldn’t 
have things his way, put on his cap and headed for home. 

The group sang songs and told stories around the fire. 
Bud Callahan’s voice carried the group along. Later, Art 
Gmiejiak told a story, unraveled the narrative with a 
power, a clarity of style and an enthusiasm which promised 
much latent talent. 

Twenty years fly past. Tonight at Washington, a mem- 
ber of the presidential cabinet is thinking back to days of 
boyhood, days of happiness and carefree hours, but days 
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interpret Jesus’ words: “Neither shall they say, Lo 
or, lo there! for behold, the kingdom of God is 1 
you.” 

If we accept this cozcept of God, even with c 
elaborations, there is no possible way of our conceivi 
any other force in the universe separate from that of 
If there were, only chaos would result. In a cosmos, 
must be what Dr. Clarence R. Skinner calls “a thre 
unity” running through all. No dichotomy can pc 
exist. Therefore, if some insist that there is both goo 
evil in the universe, I must also insist that good an 
are attributes of God. If some insist that good ant 
are opposed, I must insist that God is divided within 
but this is, of course, impossible. If we agree God is 
and that God is the source of life and power, sine que 
then there can be no such thing as “evil.” Jesus’ 
about the good tree bearing only good fruit and th 
tree, only evil fruit is excellent logic which applies t 
question of good and evil. What our tradition has 
calling “evil” can only be the darker shades of the 
of goodness. As Will Durant has described the philo 
of Spinoza: ©. <2... God is beyond our little good anc 
Good and bad are relative to human and often indir 
tastes and ends, and have no validity for a unive 
which individuals are ephemera... . . ”* With this 
ance of a growing God in an expanding universe in - 
all works toward good, we have our promise that m 
good will and sacrificial spirit can establish the kin 
of God on earth.” | 


*Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy (New | 
1926), page 191. | 
i 


in which he learned to manage a group of boys | 
empty lot back of the church. He reflects to hims 

management of men is not greatly different zi 
management of boys. He sighs as he thinks back to 
days of youth. 


Tomorrow night, he is to attend a great gather 
Constitutional Hall and hear that silver toned ten 
Callahan. Bud used to sing with him around a cai 
on a vacant lot. | 

And back in Chicago, a novelist is writing thi 
chapter of what is to be his masterpiece. The né 
Arthur Gmiejiak is already a name in the literary | 
He is worried tonight for only this afternoon he hd 
pened on to an old friend. Life has not been kind ta 
Yet, perhaps, it’s Tony’s fault. | 

Those same traits of temper, selfishness and imp 
that he used to show on the empty lot twenty ye: 
have made him a crank, bitter, disgruntled, unhap: 

Tonight several men are headed for home. At + 
meeting has just ended. One man asks another, ‘ 
the idea of the campfire back of the church?” 

“A gang of kids—just having some fun.” 

Perhaps that’s all. 
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and values. 


MONG tthe questions relating to Faith and Order 
|. which Universalist ministers have been requested 
pnsider is this: “Does Universalist theology, as stated 
lhe Washington pronouncement of 1935, need re- 
nx,, 
hn?” Along with many others of our fellowship, I be 
-that it loes. But I suggest that that revision be made 
1e direction of the Boston Declaration of 1899. At that 
|, Universalists had a profound consciousness of the 
sndence of vital social ethics upon a vital Christian 
i. The history of our church since then is a develop- 
t from theology and social ethics to social ethics with- 
itheology. The last forty-five years of our thinking 
ce the Winchester centennial of 1903) shows little dis- 
ible kinship to the great century of Universalism in 
erica. Today there are voices calling upon us to adopt 
adical Universalism” which would be free of all the 
'rs of tradition so that it might rise and soar beyond 
istianity to a more inclusive ecumenicity. Such an 
‘anice” misunderstands the meaning of both tradition 
freedom. It places the church in grave danger of be- 
ing a cult of the contemporary, subject to the vicis- 
les of the prevailing “climates of opinion”. 

o article or series of articles-could adequately trace the 
‘lopment of the theology of American Universalism. 
hat we can hope to accomplish in such a short scope 
iis is to sample various elements from our history in an 
‘t to reconstruct briefly the spirit of our heritage as 
versalist Christians. 

ur principle concern will be to reconsider the think- 
that gave birth to our four professions of faith. The 
it of view with which this sampling is undertaken is 
expressed in these words from T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Wtets: 


“We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time.” 


he first known American preacher of Universalism 
Dr. George de Benneville, who came to America in 
. From en early age it had been his conviction that 
had destined all men for salvation. Dr. de Benneville 
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In a few weeks representatives of The Universalist Church will meet for 
a conference on Faith and Order. This conference will have a strong in- 
fluence on the future course of American Universalism; therefore, it de- 
mands careful and serious preparation on the part of those who will par- 
ticipate. Foremost among the means of preparing will be the rereading 
and reconsideration of the historic documents of our church. T his article 
1s written in the hope of stimulating such investigations, and it is written 
with the conviction that an adequate sense of where we are going can only 
flow from a deepened awareness of where we have been. Our task, as I 
see it, 1s not to abrogate the past, but to rediscover its implicit meanings 


practiced medicine and preached-over a wide area of Penn- 
sylvania for fifty-two years. Working among Indians and 
whites, he journeyed every year over a circuit preaching 
the gospel of God’s universal love and man’s universal 
brotherhood. George de Benneville was instrumental in 
converting Elhanan Winchester through the translation 
and publishing of The Everlasting Gospel, A Treatise on 
Universalism, which had been written by the Dutch or 
German theologian Siegvolk. This work strongly influ- 
enced Winchester’s thought. He had also read another 
Universalist book, Treatise on The Restitution of All 
Things, by Sir George Stonehouse. (Stonehouse belonged 
to the society at Oxford University in England known as 
the “Holy Club” of which John Wesley was president.) 
As a result of these experiences, Winchester became a Uni- 
versalist preacher. He wrote, “Now my heart being opened 
and viewing the worth of all souls, I felt great compassion 
towards them, and invited them with all my might to fly 
to the arms of Christ who died for them and was willing 
to save them.” 

John Murray, in his early years in England, had been 
greatly moved by the preaching of the evangelist, White- 
field. He found the gospel he wanted in Calvinistic Meth- 
odism, Murray records in his autobiography that when 
asked about his denomination he would reply, “Independ- 
ent Baptist, Methodist, Churchman, I hardly knew which 
of these I liked best or loved most.” Shortly thereafter, 
he came under the influence of James Relly who was 
preaching that God is love, and that therefore all men, 
even unbelievers will finally be reconciled to Him. Jesus, 
according to Relly, died for all; consequently, all were to 
be saved. The vast majority of mankind spending eternity 
in torment would be a defeat of God’s plan of atonement. 
Murray was won over to these arguments. After his con- 
version to Universalism, Murray’s new theology produced 
a radical change in his point of view. Particularly illustra- 
tive of the spirit of his new-found faith is this incident 
recorded in his autobiography The Life of John Murray— 
Preacher of Universal Salvation edited by T. Whittemore: 
“Tt was at the Tabernacle, I was informed that a poor, 
unhappy, widowed woman was in most deplorable circum- 
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stances; she had been deceived by a villain; her kindred 


had heard of her situation, but their indignation~ had - 


kindled against her; they would not see her; and her re- 
ligious connections had abandoned her. I discovered her 
in a miserable room ... a child, of a few days old in her 
bosom, another child dead at her side, and a third ap- 
parently dying. Upon my entrance, she covered her face. 
‘I know you, sir; you are come to upbraid me; yes, I 
deserve it all, but by and by my measure will be full’ I 
burst into tears. I come to upbraid you? God forbid. No 
poor sufferer, | am come a messenger from that God who 


giveth liberally and upbraideth not. Be of good cheer, you - 


have still a Father, who loves you with an everlasting love, 
and He has sent me to comfort you; He has seen your af- 
fliction, and has bid me relieve you.” This was the core of 
his gospel; “I am a messenger from that God..... a 
Father, who loves with an everlasting love. . . .” 

In 1790, the first official Universalist Convention was 
held in Philadelphia. The Articles of Faith there adopted 
was the first declaration that attempted to set forth the 
essential principles of Universalists. As Emerson Lalone 
observes in his book And Thy Neighbor as Thyself, “This 
declaration drafted by Dr. Benjamin Rush, a convert of 
Winchester, at a convention attended by John Murray, 
marks the beginning of Universalism on a nationally or- 
ganized scale.” Theologically speaking, this first Declara- 
tion of Faith by American Universalists contains (in its 
statements on God, Son, Holy Spirit, and Scriptures) the 
central elements of a Christian theology, which until the 
early twentieth century was to remain the determinative 
framework of Universalist theological, thought. 

The introduction to the Philadelphia Declaration read 
in part as follows: 

“Under « deep sense of the unchangeable and universal love 
of God to mankind in a Redeemer . . : we, the representatives 
ef sundry societies in the United States, believing in the salvation 
of all men... have convened and adopted the following articles:” 

Sect. 1. Of The Holy Scriptures — We believe the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the per- 
fections and the will of God and the rule of faith and practice. 

Sect. 2, Of The Supreme Being — We believe in One God, 
infinite in all His perfections, and that these perfections are all 
modifications of infinite, adorable, incomprefiensible aid unchange- 
able Love. 

Sect. 3 Of The Mediator — We believe that there is one Medi- 
ator between God and men, the man Jesus Christ, in whom 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, who by giving 
himself a ransom for all, hath redeemed them to God by his 
blood; and who, by the merit of his death and efficacy of his 
spirit, will finally restore the whole human race to happiness. 

Sect. 4 Of The Holy Ghost — We believe in the Holy Ghost, 
whose office it is to make known to sinners the truth of. this 
salvation through the medium of the Holy Scriptures, and to 
reconcile the hearts of the children of men to God and thereby 
to dispose them to genuine holiness. 

Sect. 5 Of Good Works — We believe in the obligation of the 
moral law as the rule of life; and we hold that the love of God 
manifested to man in a Redeemer is the best means of producing 
ao to that law and promoting a holy, active and useful 
ife. 

The pamphlet issued by the Philadelphia Convention 
ends with these significant words: “The Articles are few, 
but they contain the essentials of the gospel. We thought 
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it improper to require an assent to opinions that are 


- speculative, or to. introduce words, in. expressi 


Articles of our belief, which have been the cause 
Christian controversies.” 
I 

The Winchester Profession, adopted in 1803, is 
concise restatement of the older creed. The histor 
our church have consistently emphasized that Wir 
represents a radical advance over the “old orthod 
certainly does evidence to a change in the the 
climate, (reinterpretation has always been a part 
theological enterprise) but more significant th 
change is the continuity. It has been emphasized, li 
that beginning with Winchester, there can be s 
powerful influence of Hosea Ballou’s “rational un 
ism”. Undoubtedly Ballou’s thought was very inf 
in overthrowing much of the Relly-Murray theolo 
we must guard against the anachronism of ider 
Ballou’s position with the various strange fruits tl 
tional unitarianism” signifies in our day. 

The Winchester Profession was composed of thr 
articles: 

We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and Ne 
ments contain a revelation of the character of God, an 
duty, interest and final destination of all mankind. 

We believe that there is one God, whose nature is I 
vealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 


who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to 


aud happiness. : | 


We believe that holiness and true happiness are insepar: 


nected, and that believers ought to be careful to mainta 
and practice good works, for these things are good and 
unto men, 


Appended to these articles was the following | 
clause”: “While we adopt a general Profession 
... we leave it to the churches and societies to ado! 
in themselves such more particular articles of fait 
appear to them best undér their peculiar circun} 
provided they do not disagree with our general py 
or plan.” 

This creed stood for almost a century as the 
faith of American Universalists. 

What needs to be emphasized is that the Uniy 
faith in Love, and their increasing stress on the s 
plications and efhicacy of that Love, finds its enti 
ing and ground in a distinctly Christian theology 
whose nature is Love, in Jesus Christ as the reve} 
that Love, and in the Holy Spirit as its agency. | 

Hosea Ballou’s work A Treatise On The At} 
appeared in 1805. In it he proclaimed the gospel 
is.the Father of all men, that He loves all men |i 
sending Jesus into the world, He sent him not! 
blood sacrifice to appease the Divine anger, bu: 
men to God’s love. “God comprehends the whol 
of all moral beings and loves them as His own 
with a love consistent with His own immutable es 
Using carefully chosen Scriptural passages, Bal) 
orated his thesis that Jesus, not God, but a son o} 
eternal and universal God, revealed the love of | 
to men and died to win all men to that love. “Aq : 
by Christ”, he wrote, “was never intended to per? 


| 
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bilities; therefore, it was never designed to make men 
2, and live in peace, while they are destitute of love 
-o another; but it is calculated and designed to inspire 
mind with that true love which will produce peace in 
;;... As. Atonement is a complete fulfillment of the 
of the heavenly man, it causes its recipients to love 
and His fellow creatures, in as great a degree as he 
flkes Of its nature. ...” 


pst Universalist ministers of this period were engaged 
gorous debate with the ministers of other denomina- 
in their communities. These debates were often car- 
on in print. Typical of these controversies‘is that be- 
n the Rev. Timothy Merritt and Hosea Ballou in 
on in 1818. Merritt issued a pamphlet entitled Stric- 
- On Mr. Ballou’s Sermon. Ballou made a sortie with, 
mphlet, called A Brief Reply To The Strictures. The 
wing memorable passage from Ballou’s pamphlet is 
ving expression of the spirit of his faith: “Before the 
ssty of Love, the writer of these sheets prostrates him- 
'and to it yields himself a willing captive. Yes, he 
s himself of this opportunity of testifying to the pub- 
and particularly to his opponent, that this Love is all 
ronfidence. He knows no law, no gospel, no savior, 
lustice, no holiness, no truth, no life eternal, no solid 
le, no substantial enjoyment, but this same Love.” 


Ii 


mong the strong and influential voices in our heritage 
Vniversalist Christians was that of Otis A. Skinner, 
r of the Fifth Universalist Society in Boston. In 1839 
published a work titled Universalism Illustrated and 
nded—Being A System of Doctrinal and Practical 
nity Deduced From Reason and Revelation. The fol- 
ing quotations from Skinner’s work will illustrate the 
t of his thought as a Universalist Christian. In his 
mter on the doctrine of Original Sin, he wrote, “If 
im had been absolutely perfect and holy, he could not 
» sinned; he could not have yielded to temptation. . . . 
voice of the tempter could have made no impression 
n him if there was nothing in his nature to respond to 
. . We have the same natural and moral constitution 
ch he had... . Adam fell, but it was simply a fall from 
cence to sin... his fall was yielding to temptation, 
1g way to his animal nature.” 

n the doctrine of Total Depravity, Otis Skinner said: 
N is not a being of mere corruption; he bears the 
ze of his maker, he is a partaker of the divine na- 
.... He is guilty, because he is able to refrain from 
but he is not totally depraved for he is born with ca- 
ties for dealing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
ibly.” 

n the doctrine of the Atonement, Skinner declared, 
e text says, ‘Christ is an advocate with the Father’, 
ch shows, that instead of pleading our cause before 
, He will, as the Father does, plead with us, and seek 
redemption. What is the Atonement? We answer— 
the reconciliation of man to God, through the mission 
sus Christ... . He is never said to save from God’s 
h, but from sin, ignorance and error. . . . Everything 
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in the gospel is calling us away from sin to. God, and in- 
viting us to holiness and duty.” 

In the book, Twelve Sermons “Delivered During The 
Session of the U.S. Convention of Universalists 1853” is to 
be found a statement on the Bible which is typical of the 
Universalists’ position during the nineteenth century. In 
a sermon titled, “Our Purpose,” the Rev. T. P. Abell said, 
“In accomplishing this work (salvation) the Bible under 
God, and with God, is our strongest instrumentality. 
Thankful for the intimations of His works and the en- 
couraging testimonies of reason, we still cling to the Brble 
as the light of our faith and the guide of our practice. Re- 
spectful to the discoveries of progressive minds, we still 
hold to the Bible as the only divine and authoritative ut- 
terance of truth ... it is from this sacred fountain of truth 
that we draw our rational system.” 


In a similar volume of Sermons issued following the 
Convention of 1858, there is an address by the Rev. T. J. 
Sawyer of New York on the “Duration and Extent of 
Christ’s Saving Power”. His three points of emphasis 
were: 1. That Christ is a Savior. 2. That he is the only 
Savior provided for the world. 3. That he is able to save 
to the uttermost all that come unto God by him. “All 
who believe in Christ at all, in the New Testament sense 
of the term, believe that he is a Savior. . . . What other 
means God might have adopted for the redemption of 
mankind, I do not know, nor do I care to conjecture. It 
is enough for me that Christ Jesus is a Mediator between 
God and man. ... The Bible exhibits a salvation in Christ 
Jesus as rich as the divine grace and as broad as the family 
of man.” 

In this same volume, there is a sermon delivered by the 
Rev. W. S. Balch of Vermont who declared: “Christ and 
His religion are for all time, and for all people. The world 
needs no other Savior; the soul no other religion. Jesus 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. His religion 
does not change. It needs no improvement. It shows us 
the Father, teaches us our duty, and reveals the destiny of 
the race. The wisdom of man cannot enhance its value; 
the discoveries of science deter its perfection; the pride 
and folly of the world diminish its power, or prevent its 
final triumph. .. . The gospel is a perfect system. It needs 
no growth, no addition, no improvement. It embraces all 
truth; rejects none. It is itself the truth, the light and the 
life of men. Whoever adopts it. loves it; lives in it, is 
saved.” 

During these years (1849-1863) the Universalists’ Gen- 
eral Reform Association was an active and influential 
movement. The Association was “designed to unite all 
engaged in those reforms of the day in which the prin- 
ciples of our faith are employed, so as to bring its influence 
to bear on the improvement and elevation of our race.” 
The history of this Association and other evidences of the 
increasing emphasis on social ‘ethics has been admirably 
traced by Emerson Lalone in his book And Thy Neighbor 
As Thyself. The emphasis that is being made here is that 
these soctal ethics were viewed as the necessary accompant- 
ment of the Christian gospel. Universalists did not appeal 
to reason, or to the “right of man”, or to “our democratic 
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faith”, and so forth, when they spoke out against social 
evil. Their frame of reference was the gospel of Christ. 
For example, the Convention of 1858 passed a resolution 
condemning slavery: “Resolved, that this Convention 
views with alarm the continued claims of the American 
slave power to the right of holding in perpetual bondage 
the children of Africa. All such claims are contrary to the 
spirit and gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


IV 


Continuing this brief sampling from our heritage as 
Universalist Christians, we come to the latter years of the 
nineteenth century which are to culminate in the “Great 
Convention” of 1899. 

In 1882, the Universalist Publishing House issued Isaac 
M. Atwood’s Walks About Zion, ten lectures on the vari- 
ous Christian denominations. In his chapter on the Uni- 
versalists, Atwood said, “From Hosea Ballou we do, in 
point of fact, actually date. He is much more the father 
of our sect, both historically and theologically, than Johp 
Murray. We have been accustomed to think that his the- 
ology consisted in the maintenance of the doctrine that all 
sin and all suffering is confined to this state of being. This 
‘Ballou Universalism’ the denomination has almost unani- 
mously repudiated. But it should be understood that 
Hosea Ballou’s system of theology, embracing his views 
of the Divine nature, of the rank and mission of Jesus, of 
the nature of man, of the purpose of human creation, of 
the method of the Divine Providence, of the authority 
and interpretation of the Holy Scripture, and of the 
destiny of mankind, remains intact. The denomination 
holds by every one of the essential points of his theological 
system, and is likely to for an indefinite future.” 


In his book, Revelation, published nine years later, Isaac 
Atwood had this to say on the meaning of Jesus Christ, 
“The meaning of the mission of Jesus is comprised in 
these two facts: 1. that sinful men are périshing men; 2. 
that they cannot be depended upon to lift themselves out 
of sin without Divine help. The Christian revelation has 
as its crowning excellence the power to inspire men with 
good desire . . . to conclude and consummate all other 
help men require to have motive power generated within 
them. To this demand the Christian revelation answers by 
its personal forces. For the form of this revelation is not 
documentary, nor statutory, nor dogmatic: it is a revela- 
tion in a person, Jesus, the Christ... . No one who has 
ever known Jesus can be quite the same as he was before. 
There is access to a new power, the undying charm of a 
new grace.” 

No consideration of liberal theology in the nineteenth 
century would be complete without mentioning the in- 
fluential voice of Thomas Starr King. In Christianity and 
Humanity, a series of sermons by King, edited by E. P. 
Whipple, published in 1877, there is a sermon titled “The 
Piety of the Heart” from which the following quotation 
is taken: “Theologians have quarrelled bitterly, and are 
quarrelling now over the rank of Jesus, and yet there is 
one sense in which we must all believe that Christ is God, 
or our Christianity is of too low a type to deserve the name. 
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Not as to the scale of his nature, but as to the e. 
qualities of his spirit, we must believe that Christ is 
pression of the government of the universe. What 
was in finite measure, under the limits of time, and 
man career, God is, without limits, unfathomable a1 
ever ... this is the great gain the world has made th 
Christianity, that it puts God into expression, make 
human, authorizes the sweetest affections of our na 
speak for Him ... there was no manifestation of 
the heart of humanity until Christ walked in Palesti 
God became human then, and the extent of our 
tianity is measurable now by the fullness of our fai 
God is an Infinite Christ.” 


In 1891, the Universalist Publishing House iss 
Pocket Cyclopaedia, “Brief Explanations of Re 
Terms as Understood by Universalists,” by J. W. H 
Before considering the Boston Declaration of 189 
its five vrinciples, it will be helpful, in understandi 
theological thinking that fashioned the new statem 
faith, to look at the treatment of the relevant do 
found in A Pocket Cyclopaedia: 


1) The Fatherhood of God — the Divine paternity, u 
and inalienable, is the central truth of the Christian r 
God created all men‘in his own image . . . Man is cal 
child of the devil, of darkness, of sin, when he resemt 
qualities for which he is thus styled, but he remains God’ 
God is the Father of every human spirit; and that fac 
guaranty and warranty of universal salvation. 2) Christ— 
nomination is usually unitarian, and considers Jesus ee 
the son of God, subordinate and inferior to the Father. Fi 
position in the scale of being is not defined. There is wide | 
of opinioa tolerated. There are those who consider him as; 
man, great, good, but who achieved his precepts by his lifes 
the exercise of his natural abilities and genius. The orevall 
is, that he was supernaturally aided and endowed . . 4| 
obtained his truths by direct inspiration from God. The d 
ation therefore believes in the divinity of Christ. He is th) 
of universal humanity, because his teachings and exam | 
ultimately be voluntarily accepted and reproduced in ever 
being. 3) The Bible — The Scriptures contain an inspire 
tion of the purpose of God and of the duty and destiny | 
They are not plenarily inspired, but the substance of the} 
ings was inspired supernaturally; that is, from spheres * 
natural. The words of Jesus are of first value, all other 
the Word are to be interpreted by his words. 4) Retriby 
God’s punishments are instituted to prevent sin and refi 
sinner. They are inevitable. Punishment is the medi 
scribed for the cure of sin, Bible threatenings are all 
terpieted by the nature and character of God. Love can 
or tolerate final ill, and the fact that ‘God is love’ illum 
the divine threatenings. 5) Universal Salvation — The | 
of the ultimate holiness and happiness of mankind, whe 
ishment is believed to be confined to this life or contin 
death. Salvation is not from ‘hell’ but from sin. God | 


versal Father, on that fact we base the certainty of © 
salvation.” 


Vv 


The Boston General Convention in 1899 was 
water mark of the closing years of the nineteenth | 
Dr. Frederick Bisbee in his report in Tue Cx 
Leaver called the convention “The Great Conv 
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| session adopted the following Declaration of Prin- 
s: “We Avow Our Faith In—— 

je Universal Fatherhood of God; 

be Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, Jesus 
Shrist; 

Je Trustworthiness of the Bible as Containing a Revelation 


‘¢ Certainty of Just Retribution for Sin; 
je Final Harmony of All Souls With God. 
) this was appended the following liberty clause: “The 
chester Profession is commended as containing these 
ciples, but neither this nor any other precise form of 
ds is required as a condition of fellowship, provided 
iys that the principles above stated be professed.” 
nis declaration soon supplanted the older creed almost 
ely, and up to the time of the adoption of the Wash- 
n Declaration in 1935 most of the younger generation 
Jniversalists knew no other. 
his then is the theological frame work of Universalism 
ne turn of the century. This theology found continual 
tpretation in terms of direct relevance to social ethics 
| social action. The spirit of that Universalist faith 
id expression in the following “creed” written by 
es E. Pullman: 
that gives a special character to your Christian faith? Its 
'ersality. I believe in God as the Universal (Father, in Christ 
1¢ Universal Savior, and in the Holy Spirit as the divine and 
uering energy through which all evil shall at last be over- 
fe and God be all in all. Believing that all evil can be over- 
, what ought to be the fixed purpose of your soul? To be 
orker together with God toward so great a good with all my 
ft and soul and mind and strength; loyally to follow that 
of God who has declared everlasting war on ignorance, dis- 
/ sin, death, and all that makes man miserable; to fight against 
il in myself and in others; to take the side of the oppressed 
ast the oppressor; to stand for righteousness and never give 
"'o do justly and love mercy and walk humbly with my God.” 
plowing the Centennial Convention at Winchester 
903, a commemorative volume was published—Cen- 
aal of The Universalist Profession of Faith 1803-1903. 
t there is this passage by John S. Cantwell which ex- 
ses what the Universalists of the early twentieth cen- 
thought of their relationship to the rest of Christen- 
i; “We may—yea, we must—as Christian believers 
| to the faith in God the Father, in Christ the Re- 
er and Lord, and in the Holy Spirit as the three 
it points in the religion we profess—may our Church 
2 part from this threefold faith!—but this does not 
dict with our position! as to the strict unity of God. 
‘ believe in one God’ and only one. That made us 
arian before Unitarians were known as a distinct sect 
his country. And it is a Unitarian of the Unitarians, 
Frederic D. Hedge, who says that this belief in the 
1er, Son, and Holy Spirit ‘embraces and ecumenizes 
istendom as one household of faith’. When such a 
nguished Unitarian as Dr. Hedge recognizes the three- 
belief as historical Christianity and holds to it, not- 
standing his Unitarian opinions, Universalists cer- 
ly need not hesitate to accept the faith, notwithstand- 
the claim that it identifies us in its ‘affinities’ with the 
\itarian sects.” ze 
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VI 


The history of Universalist thought since Winchester 
witnesses to the triumph of the social gospel. Religious 
faith has increasingly come to be regarded as synonomous 
with an enlightened social conscience. The church has 
ceased to nurture theological spokesmen for a Universalist 
Christiaaity; rather, it has tended to turn to the sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, anthropologists, and so forth, supply- 
ing the most satisfactory insights into the nature of the 
human situation. The church has thus fallen prey to the 
modern decadence of an ethical liberalism fraught with 
the dangers of secularization. If the trend continues, it 
will be all but impossible to differentiate Universalist from 
the worshippers of the “scientific spirit” who find man’s 
frontal lobe the unique locus of all divinity. If the most 
frequently voiced utterances of recent years can be taken 
as indicative of the trend, then it is reasonable to assume 
that the next statement of faith will transform the Uni- 
versalist Church into an ethical culture society founded on 
the gospel of science and reason, showing strange affinities 
to Bahai eclecticism. 


Recent agitation for modification of the Liberty Clause 
so misconceives the nature of freedom as to suggest that 
members of the church need not believe in anything in 
particular in order to be a part of its fellowship. Presum- 
ably, something like a belief in goodness could serve as a 
common denominator, but of course if we make this 
obligatory we will no longer be a free fellowship! 


The Washington Declaration is too well-known to de- 
mand inclusion in this survey. (Those who would re- 
fresh their memories will find it just inside the cover of 
this, and every, Curistian Leaper. But it can be noted that 
it was the expressed purpose of the commission which 
wrote it to create a new statement of faith “more in 


- harmony with the religious position of our church today.” 


By implication, the older Universalism was no longer 
plausible. And now it appears that in thirteen brief years, 
the Universalism of 1935 is no longer plausible. It would 
seem that we are already subject to the vicissitudes of the 
prevailing climates of opinion. 


From the Boston Declaration of 1899 (which can be 
regarded as the “classic” statement of American Universal- 
ism) to the Washington Declaration of 1935, there is un- 
mistakable evidence of a watering down of a once wealthy 
theology. From “the Universal Fatherhood of God” to 
“God as all-conquering Love”; from “the Spiritual Au- 
thority and Leadership of His Son Jesus Christ” to “the 
Spiritual Leadership of Jesus”; from “the Trustworthiness 
of the Bible as containing a Revelation from God” to “the 
authority of truth known or to be known;” and from 
“the Final Harmony of All-Souls with God” to “the power 
of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the Kingdom of God”. 
The concept of “the certainty of just retribution for sin” 
is completely dropped from the doctrinal picture. 


The “Universal Fatherhood of God” is a much more 
adequate concept than is “God as all-conquering Love”. 
The former includes an implicit recognition of God as the 
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ground and source of being (as creator), the latter has 
forgotten that, in all religious experience God is also 
known as wrath and judgment. The “Spiritual authority 
of His Son Jesus Christ” acknowledges that in him man 
has found the most crucial and authoritative revelation of 
the Father—that “God is an Infinite Christ”. To avow 
faith in “truth known or to be known” is platitudinous 
beside the affirmation that the Bible contains a revelation 
from God in the picture of Jesus as the Christ in whom 
there is “saving truth.” To avow faith in “the final harmo- 
ny of all souls with God” is to affirm ultimate fulfillment 
and final triumph beyond temporal ambiguities; and that 
final triumph and fulfillment is placed in the hands of 
God. Vital religious faith has never placed its confidence 
in “the power of men”—even in men of “good-will” who 
in Paul’s words “can will what is right, but cannot do it 
... except it be God who gives the victory”. (A pamphlet 
recently issued for “a better understanding of Universal- 
ism” states that “Universalism’s message is based squarely 
upon 1. the primacy of man.” What, one can ask, has be- 
come of God?) 


One outstanding element in the Washington Declara- 
tion (unique in the creeds of Christendom) is the expres- 
sion of faith in “the supreme worth of every hurnan per- 
sonality”. This is the direct outcome of the historic Uni- 
versalist faith in Christ as the Savior of all men. 

From this brief survey of our heritage as Universalist 
Christians it is evident that in the first century and a half 
of its development the Universalist Church was at no time 
rooted in rationalism, modernism, humanism etc. On the 
contrary, its concern was grounded in a distinctly Chris- 
tian theology. That theology was the expression of a dy- 
namic faith in the Fatherhood of God, whose nature is 
Love; in Jesus Christ, in whom the Father has been cru- 
cially and uniquely revealed; in the Bible because it con- 
tains the background, fact, and impact of that revelation; 
and finally, in the ultimate triumph of God’s purpose 
by His power and grace. 


VII 
I realize that the recommendations of this article can 
easily be interpreted as the most reactionary <* proposals. 


I choose to think of them as radical suggesi.ons designed 
to safeguard our movement against usurpation by its “radi- 
cal fringe.” The glory of our history has been the con- 
tinued emphasis on Christian function; on the efficacy and 
relevance of the Christian faith in the transformation of 
the social order. But that function is nurtured and pre- 
served from distortion only as it flows from the structure 
which gives it meaning. 

It will be helpful in setting these remarks in their proper 
context to quote a few lines from Carrol A. Wise’s excel- 
lent book Religion In Illness. And Health. In his consid- 
eration of the function and structure of religion Wise 
wrote: “Religious beliefs are not statements of fact, as they 
are frequently considered; they are interpretations of mean- 
ing. They embody man’s insight into the nature of life, 
his own life and the life of the universe, and are the out- 
growth of direct experience. They may be organized and 
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criticized by reason, but a purely intellectual belie 
potent at the ‘point of personality integration. Ri 
beliefs are not purely intellectual; they involve 
aspects of personality. . . . Anthropomorphism bec 
problem in religion only when the dynamic relat 
tween symbol and reality is destroyed and the im 
comes reality. . . . The Fundamentalist-Moderni 
troversy of a:past generation was grounded in the 
to grasp the nature and function of religious symb 
Symbolism is an essential and powerful instrume 
religion is weak today in part because it has grow. 
in the use of this instrument. . .. The functional 
religion cannot be achieved without a structure, 
ligious symbols constitute that structure.” 

With an understanding of the nature and fune 
religious symbols, let us rediscover and reemphas 
historic faith as Universalist Christians. This is tl 
adequate safeguard against the ever-recurrent abet 
that plague a liberal movement. Having thus redis« 
our relationship to the past we will have discover 
relationship to the future also. Then we will kne 
tradition is something we have to be free for (n 
from), and that freedom has never meant the abs 
controlling criteria. 


On The Constructive Side 


Puerto Rico. Despite an unprecedented strain. 
resources, due to an almost doubled enrollment < 
fastest population increase in the world, the school 
of Puerto Rico has taken care of its pupils bett: 
ever before. Not only has there been longer an 
regular attendance, but the average number of p 
teacher has decreased from 48.3 to 44.6 


* * * * 


India. India’s government has informed all 
that no discrimination is to be tolerated in appoil 
to Central Services on any ground of caste or 
The order is to prevail even where provincial 
ments have not themselves abolished caste distin 
accepting employees. | 

* eK * : 

Gran Colombia. As a step toward re-establish 
Gran Colombia, the oldtime union of Bolivarian 
in the northern part of South America, a merc 
owned jointly by Venezuela, Columbia and Ecu 
begun in 1946 as an experiment. The line h 
profit of six hundred thousand dollars during 
half of 1947, and is now building new ships j 


ward expansion. 
a7) 


Norway. Norwegians have found it possib/ 
educate and place back in productive jobs most of 
nazi members of the wartime Quisling party. Of 
hundred are now unemployed, and these are mai 
Many workers still resent the presence of th 
structed” traitors in their shops, but respect t 


of the government to give them a chance and 
essential production. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


HAT makes a good church school? Some say 
it is equipment, others that it is dependent en- 
ely on the calibre of the teachers, others that the attend- 
ce must be large enough to interest the children, others 
at the curriculum by itself if right can be sufficient, and 
rers will offer still more in the way of answers. Yet 
lly none of these by itself is enough. Equipment may 
wrongly used, teachers may not have the equipment 
d curriculum, the children may come and then not 
Jrn, and a curriculum unimplemented by all the other 
Jree is useless indeed. 

What makes a good church school? If I had to answer 
j2 question in just one sentence this would be my an- 
fer: “A good church school is that school which is ade- 
lately ministering to the needs of the children, specifi- 
ily the needs of the children which are not being met 
any other agency.” ‘There are so many needs which 
ildren have that no church school can meet: no church 
ool can give a secure home to the child (though it 
in help the parents to do so); no church school can 
ipervise the community relations of the child; no church 
nool can give a child its training in three-R’s and the 
ider intellectual aspects of secular education; no church 
lnool, in other words should try to do more than give 
ie child what it is not getting elsewhere. 

‘But there are needs which children posses that are not 
swered in the home, the community, nor the public 
nool. And these are the needs of religion and the guid- 
ce of religious development. To answer these needs 
ill more than challenge the resources of any of our 
urch schools at the present time. 

What makes a good church school? Above everything 
se an adequate experience of worship. Here is a need 
at for most children in the liberal church is not being 
et anywhere, in the church or outside of it! Yet, if 
e liberal church is going to give its children an adequate 
perience of worship, it is high time we did not think- 
g alone but also exploratory experimentation in that 
rection. We scarcely know what religious experience 
we do not know what symbols, what experiences, will 
velop it at varying age levels. It is time the liberal 
wurch (and others too for that matter) began to look 
riously at this need on the part of children. 

I recall, all too vividly, going into a liberal church one 
ay with a friend who was head of a Hebrew School. He 
as astonished at the motley array of non-liberal symbol- 
m that was scattered around the building. “Where,” 
> kept asking me, “Where are the symbols that are a 
rt of the liberal religious experience?” What could I 
ply except to say, “There are none.” We borrow what 
is. a meaningful emotional background for others, and 
onder why it does not work. Before our liberal reli- 
on offers its children an adequate experience of worship, 
e must work out this problem. 

And, this we need always to remember, an adequate 
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Vhat Makes A Good Church School? 


experience of worship must contain something of emotion. 
A sound and wholesome emotional experience that will 
add to the meaning of the service and give understanding. 
But so much of our thinking is intellectual, and so much 
of our emotion is borrowed and false, that it is not strange 
our services are inadequate. We set aside a corner of the 
primary room for a worship center, and we hang a spat- 
ter print of fern leaves made by the children. Where is 
the emotional content? Where the meaningful expres- 
sion of religion? Just because something is made by the 
hands of the child, it does not follow that it is the thought 
of the child, especially when those hands have been di- 
rected by adults. 

This leads us then to another thing which will help to 
make the good church school. A good church school 
gives the children experiences of such a nature that the 
child must express that experience in some form. How 
much of the so-called expressive and creative experiences 
of our children really contain the experience of the child? 
True expressive activity comes from within the child, and 
appears spontaneously. Unless our teachers can interpret 
the actions of the child enough to know when they have 
achieved this, we are doomed to failure. This is what 
all too often happens; a child in our church has an experi- 
ence (rarely) where he has achieved a real sense of won- 
der, a real feeling of communion, a real sense of awe. 
What do we do? Because it is in our lesson plan, we 
demand. of him that he finger paint it, draw it, or drama- 
tize it. If we would teach our lessons and direct our dis- 
cussions and let the expression of the material come from 
the child, we would have a good church school. 

Yes, a good church school must have good teachers. 
Above all, it must have teachers who understand chil- 
dren and can interpret the things that children half- 
express, half-say, and half-know. It must have good 
teachers who themselves have a deep and personal reli- 
gists faith so that their answers to the questions of the 
child are not a hollow mockery which neither they nor 
the children can believe. It must have good teachers who 
understand the things they are trying to teach, and be- 
lieve in them. 

This need for good teachers who understand the things 
they are trying to teach brings us to another aspect of the 
good church school. It is one where the curriculum fills 
the real religious needs of the child, and not the un-met 
religious needs of the parent. It is time the parents of our 
liberal churches stopped arguing about whether they were 
taught too much or too little Bible, and found out what 
is the right amount for the child of today. Parents need 
to help to plan the curriculum, but so do experts who 
have some idea of what the needs of children are. So 
often we pick our texts on expediency, or because of who 
published them, or because the book is attractive, and so 
infrequently do we ask, “What do our children need?” 
In the liberal church, one of our great failures has been 
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the failure to explore this field of curriculum need in a 
scientific manner, to plan an entire curriculum on the 
basis of known .needs, and then to help articulate it to 
the specific needs of the specific local church. 

If we had good church schools, we would have a gen- 
eration of children growing up who have in their hearts 
understanding and love and tolerance. These are among 
the cornerstones of religion, and yet how much are they 
the fruit of knowledge from our liberal church schools? 
Why jis it that the common words known by small chil- 
dren (as found in scientifically prepared children’s dic- 
tionaries based cn actual vocabulary studies) include war 
but not peace? It is because our church schools have 
failed. Why is it that so many homes are places of strife 
and tension? It is because our church schools have failed. 
Why is it that so many young people become adults who 
are hounded by guilt, filled with tensions, living lives in 
which stress and strain are the most commonly experi- 
enced emotions? It is in part because our church schools 
have failed? 


Perhaps one asks too much when he asks these things. 


For to achieve them would take the united effor 
group of religious leaders over a long period of tim 
as I have watched a generation of children gro 
through our church schools, I know that we have 
to give them the foundation on which to build 
sonal religious faith for themselves. As I have w: 
my students year after year, I know that ours is n 
only church which is so failing. And as I look 
over the past twenty-one years when I have been vat 
a director of religious education, a minister, and a 
er, I see one conviction steadily growing in my 
No religious education at all is a better solution 
problems of liberal religion than is poor religious | 
tion. The harm that we do to our children, direct 
indirectly, with poorly equipped schools using ¢ 
hazard curriculum in the hands of inadequate te 
unimplemented by adequate worship, is somethin 
we should bear heavily upon our conscience. E 
religious education is not the only solution, for th 
always the possibility of turning our resources in 
direction of good church schools. 
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On The Constructive Side 
Progress Briefs from Around the Globe 


Finnmark, the northerly province of Norway which was 
leveled by the nazis during the war, has been twenty-five 
per cent rebuilt. The wartime devastation rendered sixty 
thousand persons homeless, but fifty-five thousand have 
now been able to return, and of this number, twenty 
thousand have been provided with permanent housing. 


* * * * 


Pakistan has joined the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, and sent its 
first delegate to the organization’s recent conference at 


Brussels. 
* K * * 


New Zealand has exceeded by seven hundred its ggal, 
announced a year ago, of twelve thousand new dwellings 
over a twelve month period, 


* * * * 


Achille Delattre, Belgian Minister of Fuel, has broken 
ground for the first unit, consisting of forty homes, in a 
scheme to put in model dwellings hundreds of the na- 
tion’s mine workers. 

* * * * 


Negro families in California have offered to adopt so 
many illegitimate colored war babies now in England that 
the County Council of Somersetshire alone has appro- 


priated three thousand dollars to pay expenses of the 
children’s escorts. 
* KK * 


In Trinidad and Tobago, the credit union movement 
has been growing until there are now four thousand mem- 


bers in fifty unions. A League of Credit Unions, and a 
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Co-operative Council have recently been establisl 
educate the population in credit unions and co-ops. 
* * * * | 

Britain’s Coal Board, which controls the mines. 
country undér public ownership, has offered one h 
university scholarships to boys from mining town 
them for careers as mining engineers. Half of the | 
will go to boys now working in the pits, and the on 
to schoolboys. 
* kx 

Latin America. For the first time, an al 
zine has been founded for the children of all Latin} 
ica. Called Arco Iris (Rainbow), the periodic 
spread international understanding, educate and er 
It will be a 12-page monthly, published at 1457 Saj 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


kK OH x 

Byelorussia. Russian sources report that the a! 
Culture destroyed in Byelorussia during the war! 
ing rapidly replaced and in some regions expande 
of the centers has a library and motion picture | 
No fewer than two hundred and fifty were exp 
be built in the first six or seven months of the 


year. | 
* * * * 


Austria, Austrian and U.S. civilians have fc 
joint committee called Good Neighbors, to work i) 
Austria for the operation of two youth centers 
gether, ten thousand young people will be reas 
the program, which includes sports and game 
library facilities, supervised study, movies and 
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prge J. Spencer 


NHE old Community Universalist Church in Notting- 
ham, N. H., could scarcely be called a thing of beauty 
‘the day in June when the work camp group arrived. 
€ building had not been painted for more years than 
yone could remember and the grounds had grown up 
shrubs as if nature were ashamed that man had been 
careless of his handiwork. Inside, the church was 
ded with a long accumulated layer of dust and outside 
od an old horse-shed with its top caved in and its ends 
ging out. 

Jnly the ones who had seen this first picture could real- 
appreciate the thrill that went through the group of 
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ur Work-Camp Project In Nottingham 


work-campers as they walked up the steps of the church 
for their final service five weeks later. All of the shrub- 
bery had been cut back. The old horse-shed was gone, not 
a shingle remained. The old trees had been trimmed up 
or cut down. The church itself had been scraped down to 
the wood and painted two coats of white and the steps 
and the floor of the vestibule had been completely done 
over. The thrill was one of having created, of having seen 
an old, run-down building come to life again. 


But the’ physical plant was only part of the picture. 
These work-campers had literally brought a church to 
life. Rev. Carl Voss, executive minister for New Hamp- 
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shire, had done the preliminary work; getting an official 
board, a treasurer, and a clerk. But it was the young peo- 
ple of the work-camp who made the rounds of the homes, 
gathering information, publicizing the services, urging 
people to bring their children to the church school. It was 
the work-campers who organized the choir and sang in it, 
who taught classes with the local teachers standing by to 
learn the techniques so that they would be able to take 
over when work-camp was done. It was the work-campers 
who brought into being a youth group and found leader- 
ship for it. It was the work-campers who provided a week- 
ly recreation program for the community. No wonder 
then that it was a thrill to all of us to walk up the steps 
of the church we had built with our own work and de- 
votion. No wonder that we thrilled to see a congregation 
that came close to a hundred adults and a church school 
with seventy-five children registered and attending. 

Let us take a look at the work-campers as they arrived 
in Nottingham the latter part of June for their training 
school. The first group included Joan Devine of North 
Olmstead, Ohio; Karl Achenbach of Towanda, Penn; 
Gladys White of Malden, Mass.; Jean Norton of Win- 
chester, Mass.; Doris Trafton of Portsmouth, N. H.; Mary 
Jean Burr of Rutland, Vt.; Eva Shephard of Peabody, 
Mass.; and Dean McKennon of Swampscott, Mass. Later 
came Kenneth Smith of Springfield, Vt.; John Cummins 
of Winchester, Mass.; Janet Hartzell of Canton, N.Y.; 
Kenneth Shelly of Woonsocket, R. I. and Lucille Smith 
of Hinsdale, N. H. Carl and Lillian Voss, George and 
Helen Spencer shared with John Cummins and Doris 
Trafton the task of directing the camp. When the Vosses 
and the Spencers were away, John and Doris did a most 
efficient job of carrying forward the work. 

The first week was given over largely to training. Dana 
Klotzle gave a series of lectures and demonstrations to aid 
in setting up the church school. Roy McCorkel, associate 
director of the Friends Service Committee, interpreted the 
work-camp program. Arthur Morgan, president emeritus 

* Antioch College, interpreted the rural community, 
George Spencer and Carl Voss outlined the program as it 
applied to Nottingham. Carleton Fisher gave two lectures 
on his work-camp experiences in Europe. 

Then the work began in earnest. The sound of scraping 
accompanied by singing was heard throughout the peace- 
ful countryside. The harmony in the singing was often 
doubtful but the spirit was there. The axes rang, the ham- 
mer boomed, the crosscut saw made its biting sound in 
the trees. The blisters rose on hands unaccustomed to 
physical labor and the local storekeeper did a rushing busi- 
ness in sodas. 

Between times, the young people lugged water from the 
town pump for we had no running water in our buildings, 
made their beds, kept their rooms elean, aided in getting 
meals and doing dishes, prepared Sunday programs and 
evening entertainments. Morning work was preceded by 
worship; a meaningful worship beside the old church with 
all of us sitting around in paint-spattered clothes. The day 
ended with a friendship circle and the rest that followed 
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was the completely satisfying rest of those who have 
up their physical energy. 

As we worked we became more of a family. 
some of the group went out to Frost, Ohio, to set uf 
other camp, it was like breaking the family up. Wher 
final good-byes were said, it was almost too painful t 
dure. We watched the work-campers change from the 
ple they were originally. Their ideas of service had 
largely theory but now they knew what service was. 
people of the town had become their friends. The v 


‘campers stood at the door of the church each Sunday 


spoke to all old and young alike, and after the se 
was over, it was nearly half an hour before we coulc 
away to prepare our meal. After the Friday night re 
tion in the Grange Hall, the local people joined the fr: 
ship circle. 

It was not all work. There was plenty of fun as 
always is when a group of young people get toge 
There was a lot of good-natured kidding. There wi 
ways singing at mealtime. The practical jokes were 
less. The girls lived in the community hall and in 
building we also had our kitchen and dining room. 
boys lived in the Grange Hall The boys occasio 
found themselves locked in. The girls occasionally m 
a bed which would later be found dumped over a 
wall. The water cure was rather commonly used on 
who refused to get up in the morning. Yet, through 
no one lost his temper. No feelings were hurt and ne 
sulked. We were engaged in too important a task 1 
little things like that bother. | 


If the work-camp was good for the campers, it 
equally good for the people of the town. We thou 
first they were a bit distant and were carefully look 
over. At the end of the first week, we got a break. 7] 
was a forest fire and the whole camp turned out to; 
it. For two hours we formed a bucket brigade a 
the time the local fire company had come and set u 
pumping apparatus, the fire was out. From then q 
were “in.” The local storekeeper told his assistants to} 
those work-campers anything they want.” Food beg 
pour in from various farms and this contributory 
continued through the camp session. People whe 
never been inside the church before came to service 
kept coming back. We were welcome in every home 

At first, it was rather amazing to the people of the 
munity that young people should come into Notti 
and pay for the privilege of working. One day w 
were tearing down the horse-shed a local man came: 
me and started talking. “You know”, he said, “T 
shed has been an eyesore for years. I'll be glad to see 
of here.” Then I remarked that we would be glad 
it out. After a minute or two he asked in a confi 
tone, “Who's paying these kids?” When I told hi 
they were not being paid but were actually payit 
stood there and scratched his head and said simply, 
I'll be —.” 

The local Grange came over on two evenings ti 
in brush removal and in painting. This helped to ¢ 
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‘triendship with the community. On the final Friday 
‘ht, the community gave us a surprise party. We had 
nned a talent show which included local people and 
M we were going to dance. After the show was over, 
in Fernald, chairman of the new church board, came 
front, thanked the young people and gave them al 
sents. Ther he presented a sizeable check to be used 
the Service Committee for a work-camp project another 
hr. After that, came cake and ice cream in quantities 
th as only a small boy’s imagination could conjure up. 
The final service on Sunday, July 25, was filled with 
iwerful emotion. We sang as an anthem, “We Would 
/ Building.” The sermon was entitled, “The Unfinished 
imple,” and we tried to leave with the people a challenge 
ipick up the work and carry it forward. For one group 
lyoung people, at least, the town of Nottingham, New 
hampshire, will always bring back happy memories and 
» satisfaction of work well done and friendships which 
: beyond price. 

For those of us who participated in this pioneer project, 
2re has come the strong conviction that this type of camp 
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cannot be matched in value by any other and it is our hope 
that next summer will see work projects by Universalists 
throughout the country. 


Change Of Address 


eginning with this issue, September, 1948, 


Tue CuristiAN Leaper will be printed in our 


own plant. All correspondence should be 


directed to our new publication office at 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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The Gospel To Which The Future Belong: 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


The heavens declare the glory. of the Mind that plots the path of Wy 
and stars; mountains green robed and sun-drenched or the fragile tra 
of a snowflake speak of the Great Artist of earth and sky and sea; 
shattered hulks of mations that line the shores of Time bear mute wil 
to the moral order that reveals the Sovereign Ruler of the universe. Ba 
who with the eyes of understanding and insight hath seen the Di 
within the life of man “hath seen the Father.” 


Ree there was given me a book printed by 
the- Universalist Publishing House in 1883, which 
consists of a series of letters written half a century before 
that year during a debate carried on in the public press 
between Dr. Ezra S. Ely, pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the Reverend 
Abel C. Thomas, then minister of the First Universalist 
Church in that city. The question at issue was whether 
the Bible teaches the doctrine of “endless punishment” or 
of “the final holiness and happiness of all mankind.” 
When the debate was concluded after more than a year 
of arguing this matter back and forth, each of the partici- 
pants was himself convinced that he had vanquished his 
opponent, though neither succeeded in changing one iota 
the original theological position of the other. 

These letters, to one who now reads them, are like tid- 
ings of a battle borne on the winds from another planet. 
To be sure, in certain quarters “hell fire and damnation” 
are still preached as of old, but with such courage and de- 
votion did our Universalist forebears fight to dispel the 
dread darkness of Calvinism from human minds and 
hearts and souls that hell has become an extinct volcano 
for multitudes both within and without the churches. 

Nevertheless, though the days of conflict over this 
doctrine are in the past, a basic issue of that controversy 
is now the focus for the primary problems of the present. 
Thomas Starr King, noted Universalist and Unitarian 
clergyman of the nineteenth century, is said to have been 
the author of that humorous and familiar definition of 
the difference between Universalists and Unitarians, name- 
ly, that the former believe God is too good to damn man, 
while the latter are sure that man is too godd to be 
damned. However, in the theological warfare of yesterday 
between the cohorts of Calvinism and Universalism over 
the ultimate destiny of the human race, the Universalists, 
before the Unitarian movement in this country had been 
launched, were themselves declaring that man is too good 
to be damned. 

Well, the battlefront of liberal religion in our own day 
has shifted from an attack upon that old-fashioned, post 
mortem hell to the hells on this earth which doom man- 
kind to shattered hopes, dark despair, and fettering fears, 
to a ceaseless struggle for bare. survival, to waxing burdens 
of want and woe, of exploitation and plunder, to “sunder- 
ing strains of blood,” to fratricidal strife, to war’s dread 
curse and the crash of worlds. But, though we fight 
against new foes on a different line of battle, still upon our 
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banners is the'same great affirmation of other days: 
believe in man.” 

Of course, not with us who have borne the nan 
Universalists, did this avowal of faith originate. Dow: 
long aisle of the centuries comes an unnumbered host 
have cherished this faith in man—in his essential dig 
his inherent divinity, his infinite worth—and thes 
their faith, have called up over the horizon of the age 
dawn of a radiant promise for all mankind. 

Among this company is that nameless chronicler 0 
creation who dared to dream that God fashioned the 
of man in His own spiritual likeness. Here, too, is 
unknown poet, awed by the majesty and the impenet 
reaches of the night skies, who asked himself the ag 
question, What is man? Too deep was this query fo 
plummet of his mind to sound, but the highest withi 
soul gave back the assurance, “Thou hast made hin 
little lower than God, and crownest him with glory 
honor.” 

To this great succession, also, belongs Jesus of >} 
reth, who looked on all the family of man as kin to 
sons and daughters of one Father, and held sacred < 
all else the human spirit, the one thing of preem 
worth in his sight. | 

“The people, Lord, the people, 
Not thrones and crowns, but men.” ) 

Here is a man who, on the Sabbath, asked of Jesus} 
released from misfortune. But it was “unlawful” by | 
sacred canon to heal on the Sabbath. Then so muc: 
worse for the canons! “The Sabbath was made. for | 
not man for the Sabbath.” Here is a woman of the s 
who sought refuge within the Temple from a m} 
self-righteous men who would carry out the holy may 
of Moses that such as she be stoned to death for hes 
But were rigid rules to stand above the sanctity of | 
man soul with its slumbering possibilities of transfi 
tion newness of life? “Let him that is without sit 
the first stone.” And here is one who came to the M 
to learn the secret of eternal life. Not of some real. 
yond the stars did Jesus speak in reply, but of am 
fell among thieves in thts world and was left by the: 
side to die. With what searing strokes of scorn 
sketched the portraits of a priest and a Levite w! 
nored a desperate human need before their very e 
they hastened toward Jerusalem to perform their | 
offices within the holy precincts of the Temple the} 
it was a Samaritan, from a race despised by the Jews 
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ed aside to minister to him who had fallen among 
ves, and when the story was ended, he who had asked 
ssus the way of life eternal had received instead an un- 
ettable lesson in the meaning of neighborliness and 
herhood. “Go thou and do likewise.” 


nd what more shall we say? For the time will fail us 
re tell of all who have exalted man’s high excellence: 
saviors of the race; the prophets and seers of every age 
clime who have served the truth and resisted wrong 
h uncompromising valor; “heroes proved in liberating 
e” against all manner of injustice and tyranny, even 
) death; servants of the common good who, counting 
the cost, have brought light and life to them that do 
yuish and suffer lack; and those who dare untrodden 
‘s for no reward save the joy of charting other paths 
faltering feet who blindly plod old roads that lead to 
shining goal. All these, and more, are in the great tradi- 
) of those who have proclaimed the nobility of man— 
_we also, if our avowal of faith in the supreme worth 
every human personality grows real in our reverence 
‘the holiness of humanity. 


/ 


3 it asked upon what foundation so glorious a gospel 
nds? Upon no creed that man has made—these can but 
fm it; upon no sacred scriptures that he has penned— 
se can but record it; upon no declarations of Church or 
State—these can but assert it; and upon no words of 
) wise and the good, age after age—these can but reveal 


Jpon man himself is built the shining walls, the sun- 
towers, of the temple of faith in the soul’s true worth. 
ere, at the altar of the Divine in every life, we hear 
id the silent spaces of the heart the whisper of holy 
ces that speak of mysteries too fathomless for words— 
origins that make man a brother of the beasts and a son 
the Living God, of lusts that kill and love that gives 
», of low habits that blight and high desires that bless, 
deeds that are his shame and devotions that are his 
sry, of what he is that he deplores and what he can be- 
ne that is his hope, of death that ends his song, of life 
at laughs at death and goes on to sing again. Some- 
nes the hour comes when we know that we are not alone 
thin the sanctuary of the spirit but that Another, of 
yom we are the living expression, is there also. Give 
s Presence the name of your choice—that matters not— 
t from such hours when the highest in us has held 
lowship with the Highest we know, we go back into 
= world and there, with unblinded eyes, behold anew 
e Divine in those whose lives touch ours. Universal is 
is experience, tied neither to time nor place, the posses- 
mn alike of all who take the upward way. Upon these 
timations of man’s dignity, divinity, and high destiny 
e build our temple of faith in the supreme worth of 
ery human personality. 

This, I am persuaded, is the gospel to which the future 
longs. It is the condemnation of any economic order 
at degrades the human spirit, though its machines flood 
ir lives with things and its profits be reckoned in the 
ns of billions. It sounds the doom of every State which 
crifices its citizens upon the altars of nationalism, mili- 
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tarism, and imperialism. It lays bare the perfidy of those 
who prostitute the powers of government to further their 
selfish ends while they permit the necessities of life—food, 
clothing, shelter—to rise beyond the reach of the people 
they profess to serve. It reveals racial exclusiveness and 
segregation in their true light as the evils they are, not be- 
cause any Supreme Court rules them unconstitutional but 
because of what these attitudes and practices do to man, 
woman, and child. It tears the mask from the face of war 
that all may see it as the villainy of villainies. It stands in 
uncompromising judgment upon the church, of whatever 
name or sign, which tithes the mint and anise and cum- 
min of rubic and ritual but neglects the weightier matters 
of morality and religion: justice and mercy, righteousness 
and truth. 


The future also belongs to this gospel of the soul’s in- 
trinsic worth because of its contributions to the enrichment 
of life. Here, for example, one finds the source and suste- 
nance of the democratic ideal which opens the doors of op- 
portunity to all alike and measures a man by the dimen- 
sions of his mind and heart and spirit. In this gospel, too, 
echo the cries of human need that send a Livingstone to 
the teeming, steaming jungles of Africa, a Grenfell to the 
barren, frozen shores of Labrador, a Jane Addams to 
kindle a light amid the darkness of Chicago’s drab and 
dirty slums, a Father Damien to serve with selfless devo- 
tion among the lepers and to die at last their death. By 
many a path ir these days of confusion and conflict men 
seek the fulfillment.of the age-old dream of a world that 
is one in a brotherhood of man, where all walk “by free- 
dom’s holy light,” where justice reigns and’ goodwill brings 
forth the fruits of peace. But by what other way shall we 
create that world except through a reverence for human 
life ? 


Or by what other way, save by the revelations of the 
Divine in human lives, does He whom men call by many 
a name grow sc real to us? The heavens declare the glory 
of the Mind that plots the paths of moon and stars; moun- 
tains green-robed and sun-drenched or the fragile tracery 
of a snowflake speak of the Great Artist of earth and sea 
and sky; the shattered hulks of nations that line the shores 
of Time bear mute witness to the moral order that reveals 
the Sovereign Ruler of the universe. But he who with 
the eyes of understanding and insight hath seen the Di- 
vine within the life of man “hath seen the Father.” And 
there, in persons, God is personal; there, in humanity, He 
is human. 

Is there any other gospel to which the future belongs 
than this which holds sacred, above all else, the spirit of 
man, that adjudges every human institution good or evil 
by its consequences in human lives, that wakes the slum- 
bering possibilities, releases the imprisoned splendor, in 
men and empowers them to be transformed into newness 
of life, and thai reveals in the divinity of man the humani- 
ty of God? 

This zs the gospel, the good news, which men yearn to 
hear—and it is ours from the past to proclaim, in the 
present to live, and in some future to see fulfilled. 
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From Order To Chaos 


John Stewart MacPhee 


Abie topic of the Universalist Fall conference “Faith 
and Order” reminds us of part of a beautiful formula 
for life until we try to complete the equation. It is for this 
balance that we are searching. For even though we have 
faith in an ordered world, life is still a struggle. Thus faith 


plus order equals “X” (the unknown quantity and quali- ‘ 


ty). From our own seat on the tottering pinnacle of ideal- 
ism, we see in the world very little faith and no order. 
Thus our speculation is that the most we can get from life 
is confusion. A confused people can do little but wrangle, 
strike, name-call, grab, profiteer, regiment or fight—all 
defense mechanisms which tend to make us better than 
we are. 


My own theology (may I confess) is theistic-humanistic 
which position assumes that “in the beginning” was order. 
There is no confusion in the things pertaining to nature; 
the planets, earth rotation and revolution, growing plants 
and animals, weather conditions. Occasionally we are 
caught in the terrific embrace of a thunder storm while 
oblivious to anything but sunshine and egg salad sand- 
wiches. This however, does not constitute confusion in 
nature, not even an atmosphere mutation; it is predictable 
through the normal channels of cause and effect. As Spi- 
noza commented, “everything in nature is a cause from 
which there Hows some effect.” 


Let us be assured that order existed before man. It was 
from man’s emotional processes that chaos came. And yet 
it has not been a downward struggle from order to 
chaos, but rather an undulation: a rising and falling of 
the human development. Watching the goldfinch in flight 
across the road, we see it soar then droop to soar again, 
apparently coasting to gather more momentum for the 
next drive upward and onward. The world proceeds like 
that and man is better equipped to “soar” than is the bird. 


Economically, the time of war or fear of an impending 
war is a prosperous period and we generally think of it 
in terms of profit, power and military strength. “Progress 
is being made because we are defeating the powers that 
undermine good government and hinder “the brotherhood 
of man.” We talk ourselves into believing that this is true; 
rationalization is good for the soul. It gives us a “reason for 
_ the hope that is in us.” 


Religiously, the time of war or fear of an impending 
war means that humanity is at the lower end of the moral 
scale, regardless of the object and purpose of the conflict. 
There are always better ways of settling such disputes. 

Now what does this add up to? That the Church (and 
what it stands for) and the State (and what it stands for) 
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Acting on sound principles, we can recreate 


can never get together because a man cannot sery 
masters” (which is what he is trying to do under th 
ent system.) The principles involved are almost 
posite ends of the pole of human relations. In som 
this accounts for the fact that many of your minist 
church leaders in the orthodox faiths, and almost a 
liberal churchmen are “radicals, heretics, or calles 
munists.” It may be that one group is primarily cor 
with the brotherhood of a specific clan, while the « 
interested in the brotherhood of man. Before we le 
impression that all politicians, statesmen and ecor 
are voracious power-mongers, and all churchmen a 
gelic seekers after God,” let us separate the two ar 
with them in their own category and situation. 


Tue TREND 


Those of us who are reading anything in addi 
the local newspapers are aware of the internationa 
tion. We make this point because the newspape 
most of the popular magazines find it very difficult 
anything good about nations whose economic and ¢ 
policies are different from our own. They insis 
referring to all those who hold a tolerant view by tl 
to-print-term “red.” The trend is toward a strong n 
ism. To the masses, democracy means Ameri: 
They insist that the Mundt-Nixon bill is democr 
cause it protects America. They call Henry W 
communist because he has advocated an “underst 
of Russia” policy. They call us (the liberal mi 
“fellow travelers” because we include the Russia 
Negroes, and Orientals when we allude to the brot 
of man. Now this is stating the case bluntly, but; 
include a local illustration or two. Not too long 
met. a member of my church on the street. We vj 
too well acquainted as he was not what one woul 
regular church-goer. After commenting on the | 
we started to speculate on world conditions and 
that they were in pretty poor shape. Being a ra 
tarian he wondered why they. (the Unitarians) 
doing more ebout alleviating the distressing p 
Eager for more of the enthusiastic type of libera 
into active service in the program of the chur 
lowed this conversation up with an evening vis4 
came quite apparent, before too long, that we | 
complete accord as far as theology was concerned} 
ventured a little farther out into the deeper wate} 
ligion to speculate on the political situation. “3 
sians? Shoot them all. And while you're at it ge 
‘niggers’ and ‘kikes’ that are trying to take ; 
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about. Did someone say that “a man cannot serve 
aasters?” Did someone say “And (God) hath made 
f blood all nations of men?” Who is responsible for 
fnaotic periods of our history? 


few weeks ago we had a reasonable request for the 
#: one of our Parish House rooms for a reception for 
yor Glenn Taylor. Fortified for the answer that I 
| would be forthcoming, I relayed the message to the 
Hr authorities. The reply (after I explained just who 
pr was) was true to our prediction. “Why I wouldn’t 
fate with him nor with anyone who did.” Which 
jt no. One could have reminded the church authori- 
pver fifty years ago an avowed atheist (the recent 
ferpart oi the communist), Robert Ingersoll, made a 
gar request of our church—and it was granted. God 
lour ancestors, they weren’t atheists; they were liberals. 
/must have been a period of real height in the un- 
ging process of our church. 


: 


¥e world chaos has been brought about because the 
lof one person is heresy to the next. “The Kingdom 
od is our goal, provided the achievement of it doesn’t 
ere with our more mundane goals. The brotherhood 
han is a sacred thing until it fails to give our own 
lies, or national group, the best of the bargain.” That 
2 setting of modern religion today. The same setting 
nd in our national and international spheres as in our 
ches. Our goals are generous and all-inclusive pro- 
there is no conflict. 


Tue PowiricAL ConFLicr 


hy is society so frustrated today? Why is the world 
nch a state of deterioration? There is a great deal of 
lict in this generation. The recent war against Fascist 
Many and Japan was no “pink tea.” The “cold war” 
jict with Russia promises-to be more than a political 
mish when it warms up a bit more. These issues, to 
hothing of the religious and racial conflicts, have been 
jastant cause of struggle almost since time began. One 
ne reasons for the high cost of living (which is a form 
lational degeneration) is the conflict between labor and 
lager. And so on ad infinitum. 


ie Tue PoriticaL Horr 
_ “Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
-Adorns and cheers our way; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 


he world is in a reactionary state. The pot is calling 
stove black. Back in the “progressive period” im- 
liately following our own revolution there were three 
1s aman could travel—because there was freedom in 
form of a mild democracy. One was that of the status 
. This in itself is reactionary considering the scientific 
economic developments that must come. There were 
sts who went away over to the left and have advocated 
-throw in every period of war or depression. The third 
1 was one of constant search and gradual progress 
ard perfection in government. This was the “middle 
1,” which should be the path of the true democrat. This 
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is the pattern that the for nders of our constitution followed 
when they created our Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitutionat Congress and finally the Constitution of 
the United States. There are few who can argue that this 
was not democratic especially in the light of the times. 
What came out of this was a program which allowed a 
man to ride to the left, or to the right, or down the middle 
provided he could democratically convince others of his 
ideas and motives. Refresh your memory of the first 
amendment ot that final constitution: 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or of prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for redress of griev- 

” 
ances. 


We know that this Article is still in effect according to 
the letter of the law and when interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. What we need now is for the American people 
themselves to realize its existence and establish it as a fact 
in their lives. It is the people themselves (stimulated by 
propaganda) that are intolerant, and are making it difficult 
for the nation to live up to its standard of democracy. The 
founders of our country allowed for progress. They made 
the Constitution flexible enough for changing conditions. 
Our hope for the future of our country lies in the fact 
that when democracy is really backed up against the wall 
it can turn to the Constitution for the decision. The alter- 
native is the repeal of the first amendment. 


Tue Revicinus ConFLicts 


Turning briefly to the religious aspects of the case we 
find pretty much the same situation existing. In religious 
sects where a certain amount of freedom of decision is 
allowed, there is a definite attempt to live the “good life” 
without coercion from any authority higher than the good- 
ness of one’s heart and a genuine feeling for “the brother- 
hood of man.” Although here again there is often conflict, 
and “we believe” according to the dictates of the partic- 
ular situation. If we live on the other side of the city from 
the Negro population we include them in “the brother- 
hood of man.” If a Negro family moves next door we look 
for a buyer for our house because the property value has 
depreciated. If our dealings with the Jews have been 
favorable we include them in the great family of human- 
ity. But if we have been “skinned” once or twice in a 
business or social deal, we make that the stereotype of the 
whole group and act accordingly. We have discovered 
that we can do this and still be “Christian,” even religious 
liberals. 

This predicament puts our convictions on a most ir- 
rational basis. And when we.project this same irrational 
method into the field of international relations we are 
bound to get ourselves into hot water. Usually, however, 
it is the fellow who is trying to be consistently honest with 
the democratic and Christian emphasis that gets himself 
into the hot water. If the traditional idea that ministers 
are “men of God” (and can do no wrong) were not so well 
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established in the minds of the common worshipper, more 
of our preachers would be investigated for sedition (or 
something). After all aren’t they the fellows who get up 
in their pulpits to preach sermons on the brotherhood of 
man? And don’t they even include the Negro, the Jew, 
the Russian, the Japanese, the Mohammedan? Haven’t 
they on numerous occasions used illustrations from the 
lives of Tolstoy. Kagawa, Schweitzer, Gandhi, St. Francis 
of Assisi, Buddha, all of whom are “foreigners”? 


When UNIvERSALISM Isn’r UNIVERSALIST 


Universalists have a job to do. But like every other 
minority (and majority) group in the world we are afraid 
to take the initiative because of this political and religious 
irrationalism which is prevalent in the modern world. We 
are humble. We are apologetic. We don’t want to offend 
any of our own people who might disagree with us. We 
are reluctant to rebuke the fundamentalist Protestants and 
the Roman Catholics for their fallacies. We often fail to 
defend the oppressed. We pass up opportunities to create 
cleaner government and more efficacious democracy with 
a “tsk, tsk.” What we often fail to realize is that where 
it used to be the socialist that was the traitor, now it is the 
“communist” who is the scape-goat. Who knows, next it 
may be the Universalist. 


If we (as Universalists) were performing our real func- 
tion we would be bitterly persecuted today. One of my 
greatest after midnight hobbies is to read the old bound 
volumes of the “Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advo- 
cate” (many of them over a hundred years old) and strug- 
gle vicariously with the early Universalist preachers. 
There’s was a new idea, so it was radical. Now the “God 
of Love” is an old established idea; then it was heresy. 
Now the ideas of Universalism are assimilated into most 
of the progressive religions: a hundred years ago these 
preachers were chased out of town. They were persecuted 
in the press and from the pulpits of the orthodox. One 
such incident (picked at random from the E. M. and G. 
A. for Saturday, January 16, 1836). was in the form of an 
accusation that “Universalists teach, that a man may seize 
a dagger, stab his wife, his children, then plunge it into 
his own breast, and go right to heaven.” Apparently no 
exegisis was forthcoming and the statement remained a 
blunt statement of faith. We have made many changes in 
our beliefs since that time and we need not look to these 
stalwart forbears for more than a bit of their courage and 
spirit to stand up and be counted in the fight against ir- 
religion. Religion has changed since that time. It is no 
longer a struggle for heaven, but a struggle for life. 


Tue Rexicious Hort 


We have already said that for political hope we can 
bring into play the principles of our founding documents. 
For religious hope we can take up again the principles in 
the life of Jesus. Eliminate, if you like, all the “facts” 
pertaining to the life of Jesus with the exception of the 
Sermon on the Mount and you have the ‘first amendment’ 
to our religious constitution. The essential spirit of Jesus 
also allowed for progress. Those of us who have found 
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it necessary to go back to the religion of Jesus, hit 
(rather than accept the distorted system that has beer 
stituted) find that we are both religious and political ‘ 
cals.” We are “Jew-lovcrs,” “Russian-sympathizers,” 
American” to say nothing of being classified as “un-( 
tian” because we do not worship the Christ. Accordi 
modern definition Jesus, himself, was not a Christian 
next step is to throw out the modern definition whic 
become so strictly theol: gical, narrow and ineffectua. 
embrace a Christianity which is universalist and thu 
inclusive. I have no doubt that such a Christianity 
bracing (not converting) all religions would give u 
necessary element to balance the equation. Otherwis 
are going to remain in a constant state of confusior 
perennial conflict. 


From order we have created chaos in spite of such 
as the Adamses, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson anc 
many others whose activities were culminated in 
charter of our country. From order we have created « 
in spite of such men as the prophets and the others w 
activities were culminated in the life and teachin 
Jesus. Yet while these documents are still in effect 
available to us in our time of need—there is still | 
Why not use these as our “stopping place” rather th 
distorted “public opinion” or a narrow nationalism. 
will be persecuted and hated. But we will be a step n: 
the goal than we are today. And after all, what dec 
matter about us? 


Dutch Churches Preparing 
Community Leaders 


Amsterdam. Determined to deal realistically witl 
nation’s postwar problems, the “Church and World” 
ment has begun sending into secular organizations 
industries, as leaders, the first graduates of a two-y 
preparatory course in Christian community guidance. 


The institute in which training is given was establi 
soon after the end of the war, largely to deal with 
ficulties growing out of the war experience. Some o 
young graduates are heading youth organizations, 
are giving instruction in primary schools, and others - 
become active in trade unions and industrial plants. 


In this plant there are many girls who have just left sc 
in rural towns and have been lured to a large city by | 
wages. These girls are considered adults, but in fact 
are poorly prepared to adapt themselves to the rus 
mass production and to city life, and have been in da 
of moral breakdown. The young graduate is workin 


side these girls and helping them find satisfying 
interests. 


The youthful, leaders have behind them the tech 
knowledge of a skilled fact-finding commission. Thro 
out their efforts, stress is placed, not on negative adr 
tion, but on practical and positive help. 


(Worldover Pr 
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y Fundamental! Religious Convictions 


ald B. F. Hoyt 


E starting point of my religious conviction is energy 
N its marvelous range of manifestation as I see it 
ed in the world around me. I am convinced that this 
rsal power does not work blindly. I see evidences of 
vity, of combination, of gradation; the sure signs of 
ion, of Will. Something of that Will is within me; 
| too, may direct energy throughout a great part of 
hus, Tam a tiny, fractional interpretation of that uni- 
, Will. So reasoning, I am led to contemplate the 
| majesty of the Divine Will, God. 

‘ dynamic of my religion, I find in Conscience, in 
|. 

| 


| 
: 
| 
| 


vareness of the comparative worth of those “springs 
ion” within me; appetites and passions ever struggl- 
x” mastery; affections and sentiments softly pleading 
or claim to my attention. It is this Conscience, 
finer awareness of the higher right of noble impulses, 
makes animality rise to humanity. It makes heroes 
jaints. It is the “voice of God within the soul of man.” 
2 emotion of my religion arises from what I know 
pus, the clearest revelation of Conscience known to 
pity. By his way of life, Jesus has flung a challenge 
| ur very faces to live as he lived. Feeling that chal- 


World’s Schools Lag In 

| Teaching About United Nations 

2 United Nations is three years old, but there is still 
uny member countries a serious neglect of that in- 
tional bedy in the schools. This is the meaning of 
vey conducted late last year by the United Nations 
fational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, plus 
fnation lately reaching its Paris headquarters from 
fis parts of the globe. 

Ine of the answers revealed ambitious aims, even 
qh present teaching programs are admittedly unsat- 
gory. France declared that it is not enough to study 
i. N. agencies; “there is the further and primary task 
Wquainting the youth of each country with the other 
jas, their habits and their civilizations, and of lead- 
faildren and adolescents to understand and appreciate 
Is which are different from those to which they have 
Haccustomed. It is this training which can create in 
éthe state of mind without which the United Nations, 
ly other international agency, cannot be sure of push- 
6's roots very deep.” 

fe Province of British Columbia in Canada asserted 
4‘if our young people'are to come to have a faith in 
= the United Nations stand for, the instructional ma- 
| supplied should be idealistic and not mechanistic, 
fis the case with the League of Nations.” Along the 
i line, the United Kingdom felt that “More valuable 
athe factual content of what is being taught . . . are 
gzelings and attitudes towards the problem revealec 
= various replies.” 

It some of the difficulties were clear to the United 
dom educators, who added: “Apart from the fact that 
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lenge, we are perpetually haunted by the continuing pres- 
ence of Christ. 

I am certain that Conscience is a token of Moral Law, 
—and of Divine Love. I believe that through prayer we 
may rise from the web of physical law into the free realm 
of that Divine Love where we may find peace, amity with 
God. 

I believe in the continuing life and growth of the Self. 
I am certain that we have sufficient evidence of that sur- 
vival, so that doubt is folly. 

My strongest religious emphasis is the tragic human 
negligence as it stands revealed in these days. Through 
knowledge, partial enough to be arrogant, Man has be- 
come a physical and a geological factor of this planet. He 
has neglected his principal duty,—through Conscience, to 
become a spiritual phenomenon. That negligence now 
makes Man fearful and uneasy. Only the discipline of a 
challenging religion can make Man whole. 

In conclusion, if I were asked about a statement of be- 
lief for our people, I would suggest our five principles 
with one change: I would say, “We believe in the trust-’ 
worthiness of the Bible as containing a revelation of God.” 


many leaders and teachers do not possess the necessary 
knowledge or information to instruct in these subjects, 
a great many more are inhibited from teaching from three 
clear reasons. First, there is a feeling that direct instruction 
in aid of a particular creed or philosophy is propaganda, 
and that the British curriculum is and always must re- 
main free frora this type of pressure. Second, the fact that 
so much of the work of the U.N. is political, tending to 
result in ideological impasses rather than in practical ac- 
tion, does not recommend it to the generality of school 
teachers. Third, there is a fairly widespread sense of disil- 
lusionment, in some cases even of cynicism, as to the ef- 
ficacy of the U. N. and its specialized agencies.” 

In view of the long isolationist tradition of the United 
States, the survey makes clear that a revolution in thought 
has been taking place, not only in public opinion generally, 
but equally in the schools. In many parts of the country, 
social studies, special classes, manuals and auxiliary texts 
deal directly with world affairs and in particular with 
various aspects of the U.N. itself. On the basis of evidence 
so far received, it seems probable that more international 
education is going on in the U.S.A. than in the rest of the 
world’s school systems put together. 

Norway, however, reports that it has made a special 


~ effort to include in its textbooks material on international 


work for peace and on international organizations. All 
history books authorized since the end of the war have 
given some space to the United Nations and to some of 
the more important non-governmental organizations. “The 
space grows,” notes the survey, “as new textbooks are 
published.” 

(Worldover Press.) 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


All Churches Are Not The Same 


The letter a short time back by the Rey. Stanley Manning brings 
to vivid focus two great fupdamental different viewpoints within 
our fellowship. Although some let the word liberal obscure the 
difference, to anyone who has known real Universalists and Uni- 
tarians on one hand and traditional Congregationalists on the 
other it is most elementary. The one party believes that we have 
a mission to perform namely that of discovering and making 
known truth to the world in the theological and social world. 
He is a Unitarian of course and believes in Universalism, in the 
actual meaning of the word. The moderate school of thought 
says, ““Tut,tut, we are all Christian, all churches are more liberal 
than they used to be. Let’s not emphasize differences or denomina- 
tions”. The fact that the Congregational Churches are now merg- 
ing with s very creedal, evangelical church does not seem to phase 
this party at all. 

If we are to accept the historical statements of the church about 
the body of Christ, the trinity, personal salvation, then let us join 
a church that can make something out of this dogma. If, on the 
other hand, we have the courage to say, “Let’s make a break, we 
believe in freedom of course but you cannot put new wine in old 
bottles. Let the intellectual awakening now sweeping our liberal 
churches make us strong to blaze a trail”. We might just as well 
face the fact that between us and them there is a great gulf fixed 
and few if any can in the future go back and forth. 


The writer has no persecution complex but he knows. that he 
today could be enjoying the security of some safe Presbyterian or 
Methodist Church. What he has chosen he has chosen, freely and 
without regret but let no man tell him that all churches are the 
same. 


Blanchester, Ohio James W. McKnight 


Capitalism And The Negro 
To the Editor: 


Thinking is so difficult and uncertain that we should never 
try to arrive at the truth by thinking if we can do it either by 
direct observation or by experience. So, when Brainard F. Gib- 
bons in his defence of capitalism in the July issue “thinks” on 
the question of the Negro and employment, he thinks wrongly. 

Says Mr. Gibbons: 


“But, if national: laws are passed after the pattern of New 
York’s ‘Little Truman Bill,” no good will come of them, and 
graver injustices may arise. When an employer is obliged, under 
threat of severe penalties, to hire anyone applying for a position 
whu has the technical qualifications, personal rights to the use 
of private property ate invaded. A Negro stenographer, how- 
ever capable, might entirely disrupt a business by being thrust 
into the midst of a hundred white girls... . An employer can- 
not control the reactions or prejudices of either his employees or 
his customers, though he be entirely free of bias himself.” 

This is not only bad thinking but it should never have been 
attempted. For the New York state legislation has now been 
in effect for at least two years, and according to a report which 
I recently 1ead in a newspaper, no entire disruptions have taken 
place, no “severe” nor any other penalties have been invoked. 
All cases have been settled in conference. However, Mr. Gibbons 
may assert that his thinking was not meant to apply to New 
York, but to the nation. If so, I reply that the thinking is bad 
for these reasons: 

Personal hiring is a feature of feudalism, not of capitalism. 
The capitalists were the first to admit this when they began to 
speak of hiring not persons but “hands.” The law against which 
Mr. Gikbons raises his voice specifically exempts people who are 
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employirg personal help, secretaries, church janitors anc 
sitters. It applies to these situations where an employer 
ing skills or “man power.” 

The ethics of Mr. Gibbons’ position is bad because he 
penalize a competent Negro stenographer on the ground 
hundred einployed girls “might” disrupt a business. In | 
likely eveat that they did, they would deserve to be fired, 
a capitalist the right to fire insubordinate employees? Wh 
happen is one of two things; the employees accept the si 
as a matter of course, or, the employer tells them that a 
colleague is joining them and asks them to do the decent 
As a matte: of fact, I myself have seen more and more: 
last few years, both in New York and in Massachusetts, 
people in offices and shops working side by side with 
people. | 

Incidentally, one trouble with Mr. Gibbons is that wha 
defending is not capitalism at all, but our present part cz 
aiid part mercantile and monopoly system. Under pure 
ism and its free market, in employment as well as in go 
such question as the above, could, in theory, arise. In fF 
of course it would, but in that case, we would no or 
dealing with capitalism but, to that extent, we would be 
feudalism again. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


| 
Llewelly: 


Suggests A Statement Of Faith 


To the Editor: 


In regard to the movement among some of the Unie 
to eliminate the so-called “Liberty Clause” from the st 
of faith, allow me, please, to point out to you the fact 
this clause is eliminated and nothing better put in its pla 
versalism will become just such an organization as Delus 
so aptly describes in the February 11 issue of The Christi 
tury. I quote Mr. O’Brian: “Each of them (the last lib 
ligionists) rides the sea of life on his own raft and all th 
are tied together with a fragile cord labled ‘freedom.’ Whi 
raft gyrates in its own crazy pattern and tosses in all di 
with every roll of the sea, the whole ungovernable mas 
with no hope of ever reaching any port.” 

Whether or not the statement of faith supported by th 
erty Clause” is a form of creed is beyond the point beca 
fact remains that it does serve the same purpose as a cr 
iman’s creed or statement of belief determines the architec 
his faith. It charts the course and supplies him with a pa 
faith which. like an anchor to the windward, holds him st 
time of storm. 

Perhaps Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of the Unive 
California, recipient of eleven honorary doctorate degre 
nuinerous international honors, writing in the December ? 
issue of The American Weekly, has furnished us with a s 
of the problem of a suitable statement of faith. I qu 
Sproul: “My faith requires only one absolute conviction, | 
that there is a significance to man’s existence on earth, 
toward which he must strive and an inspired guidance 
each individual which if shared and acted on in conce 
help all on the way.” 

With a few slight changes in the wording, a statement ¢ 
can be formulated that is worthy of consideration. P 
something along the following lines would serve. “Ou 
is based on the conviction that there is a purpose and 
to our life on earth, a goal toward which we must stri 
an inspired guidance within each individual which if 
and acted on in concert, will help all on the way.” 


Oak Harbor, Ohio. Erbest H. P! 
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Supports Dr. Cummins 


And Takes Issue With Him 

; Editor: 

ve just finished reading the excellent article by Robert Cum- 
} Let me say that on “one point I agree with him most 
IY and on another I disagree with him just as heartily. 

{> |, 1 agree with him that there is a real issue in relation: to 
Liberty “Clause,” and that it should be struck out. of the 
is. I say this because I,'too, hate the term “creedalist” and 
Jat the clause places unnecessary restrictions upon fellow- 
ft the Universalist Church. 

Weep the record ‘Straight, I am not a member of the Humili- 
d do not intend to be. At the same time, I am not one of 
dent admirers of “Bob” Cummins. But I would feel as 


ho favor the elimination of restrictive clauses in an. in- 
‘religion. 

qvever, when Dr.\Cummins goes on to say that Unitarians 
i dably exclude Trinitarians by the yery nature of their 
HI fecl I must take issue with him. It is true that the very 
' of the name would seem to exclude Trinitarians; but the 
at there is absolutely no creed to which they must subscribe 
fer to be accepted into fellowship belies the seeming nature 
@name. Because of this we have many Trinitarians worship- 
nicably with Humanists and Conservatists in our Unitarian 
hes. Because of this I would venture to say that despite the 
| Trinitarians are more apt to be found in the congregations 
the membership) of Unitarian Churches than in the Univer- 
urches. 

‘a firm. believer, iene that all churches should be 
| ‘imto a universal (note the small “U”) world religion; but 
darticularly that Universalists and Unitarians should be mak- 
rery effort to put aside their petty differences and unite into 
H body with the avowed intention of leading the way to a 
| federation of churches into thé universal church mentioned 
‘It is ridiculous that two church bodies -so closely allied 
ally, and I have fellowship, in both of them, ‘should be at 
ent logger-heads one with another. 

e we catch the welcome disease of unification of our church 
} and efforts, we, will be making a real step toward the 
*ss of Liberalism in the world. 
‘ a Massachusetts Howard F. Smith, Jr. 
| An Orthodox Liberal’s Reaction 

le @ Editor: 

very much interested in my friend, Albert Ziegler’s article, 
hold Neibuhr, Prophet From America,” which is in the cur- 
ssue of Tue Leaver. What especially interests me and’ flab- 
sts me is his plea that we “mold an orthodoxy ... a new 
Joxy, the gospel for this age.” I'd like to comment on the 
F the terms orthodox and orthodoxy. 

ty frankly, those two words are quite abhorrent to me. They 
‘Ted flags” in my mind, even more red than the words “com- 
it” and “communism” raise in the ablest opponents of the 
tunists and communism. To me, orthodox and orthodoxy 
hte withered truth, a body of propositions and statements 
and for all Hetvered from which no deviation is allowable, 
that i is no longer true, truth that has outgrown its applica- 
to current life; in short, fossilized truth. With these con- 
ons in mind, the term “new orthodoxy” becomes a contradic- 
M terms. There just can’t be any such thing. 

W, I well realize that these connotations do not square,.com- 
“with the dictionary’s definition of: the terms. The dic- 
y that I have defines orthodox as follows: (1)° Sound in 


nes; conforming in religious matters to what is generally 


ed as the right faith; opposed to heterodox; as, an orthodox 
flan; an orthodox preacher. (2) In accordance with sound 
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h I were shirking my duty if I did not add my voice to: 


pn wr doctrine; particularly sound in religious opinions or, 


dectrine, or with the opinions or doctrines generally held to be 
correct as, an orthodox faith. (3) Pertaining to the Greek Church. 
(4) Accepted, conventional. 

I have no objection to being called, orthodox if the term refers 
to soundness of opinion, the soundness of the opinion being’ de- 
termined by justifiable assumptions, themselves sound, testable 
and demonstrable, and logical. But the trouble is that the term 
orthodox and the term orthodoxy are hardly ever made to refer 
to any such thing. Common usage of the terms implies conform- 
ity in religious matters to what is generally received as the right 
faith. Common usage implies the accepted and conventional. 
This common usage of the terms plus what I read into the words 
accounts in part for my abhorrence of the terms. I dare to think 
that even Al would go along with me thus far. 

For my part, Mr. Ziegler’s article would be more palatable if 
he substituted “new sound opinions and convictions” for orthodox 
and orthodoxy. Thus, afew of his sentences would read: “Liber- 
alism ... is a reflective state out of which a dynamic may develop. 
But when the dynamic does appear, we are surely denying our 
obligation if we refuse then to relinquish our freedom and fol- 
low the new sound opinions and convictions.” . . . “Liberalism is 
2 formative, a productive state. Something must come out of it, 
new sound opinions and convictions, vital in our time. Every 
age must seek its dynamic in a static body of belief, and ortho- 
dox theology . . . Out of the shifting elusive liberalism that we 
have we must mold sound opinions and convictions, but they 
must be sound and in accordance with the growing body of 
knowledge that we now have.” 

After ail, maybe this is what Mr. Ziegler really means. If so, 
he is still my theological mentor. If so, I dare to hope that he 
will become a theological mentor to many others, lay and clerical, 
in our glorious Zion. 


North Attlebaro, Massachusetts. : Albert F. Harkins 


He Agrees And Disagrees 
To the Editor: 

In the issue of May J, in answering critics of the Easter cover 
picture you ask, “Does a rational approach to religion preclude 
the use of historic symbols?” I agree with you that it does not. 
However, there is more to this. An honest approach precludes 
the use of any symbols which are almost certain to be misunder- 
stood: . 

And this picture was misunderstood, I was somewhat sur- 
prised, but held my peace. I was happy to see that others ob- 
jected. You are right’in your interpretation, but it is rather 
far-fetched and certainly not one which would occur to most 
persons who would look at that picture. We should avoid, 
our public prints, even the suggestion of orthodoxy. 

Stockton, [linois: Donald B. King 


| On Civil Rights 
To the Editor: 

I am disappointed to see the Leaver taking a partisan stand 
on the highly controversial issue of civil rights — so-called. Why 
didn’t you include the minority report submitted by certain South- 


crn members of the President’s Committee? 


The political thimbleriggers who got this thing up are as in- 
sincele as the communists. They cry out for more civil rights 
and offer a program that would destroy more freedom than it 
would preserve. 

This is not just a Southern question. You have readers in all 
parts. of America who are concerned about the trend toward 
1egimentation that is being aided “and abetted by gullible liberals, 
such as those who filled the pages of the last -issue of the Leaver. 

Why not give us a little of the other side? If the Leaver has 
become a partisan political magazine instead of the official organ 
of the Universalist church, those of us who. disagree with its 
editorial policy will have to withdraw our support. 

Decatur, Georgia John E. Verner 
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America’s Spiritual Culture 
By Bernard E. Meland 
Harper and Brothers 
Price $2.50 


“This we need more than anything else in 
America; the capacity to see what is demon- 
strably good in our common life and the will 
to make it sovereign.” 

These prophetic words are penned by the 
recognized contemporary liberal theologian, 
Dr. Bernard E. Meland. He has written for 
liberals who are searching for values by 
which America may yet fulfill its highest pos- 
sibilities of development. Through a clear 
outline, by simple non-technical terms, and 
with the aid of over one hundred and fifty 
illustrative references, the reader sees America 
as an older adolescent growing into the ma- 
turity of adulthood. The author’s feeling 
often rises to heights of expression in verse 
and poetry. 

An independent, fearless writer, he lets the 
chips fall where they may. Our culture, the 
totality of man’s past and present experiences, 
is seeking the spiritual counsel it must have 
for its fulfillment. In our developing culture, 
“Churches, apart from pioneering, liberal 
churchmen, have been laggards, even hostile 
obstructionists.” While Catholicism is intent 
on turning men’s minds back to a Thomistic 
conception of life, Protestant voices repudiate 
modern culture as “secularism” and turn their 
energies to recover the point of view of the 
Reformation in the spirit of Luther and Cal- 
vin, 

“Neo-Protestants,” e.g. Karl Barth and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, are exposed for producing 
the theology that results in an ascetic, in- 
sulated church which has already engulfed 
Europe. The answer. for America is a “crit- 
ical liberalism” (in the Renaissance tradition) 
inclusive of the scientific procedure, but not 
restricted to it. Man must be free to recover 
in his thinking the meaning of his “venture 
of cosmic proportions.” 


More particularly, there must be a collabo- 
ration and a compromise between cult and 
cultus. Mere separation of Church and State 
is not enough. “Compromise must take ac- 
count of the fact that religion is a corporate 
concern of the community and that the cul- 
ture ... is a spiritual concern.” 


While at one point, Dr. Meland implies 
that universalism, based on our concepts of 
individuals, national groups, and the world’s 
material resources, is the answer; he soon 
warns, “If we rise above the particularism of 
a clannish nationalism or racial bigotry, we 
are likely to swing over completely to a pre- 
mature sentimental universalism that would 
substitute brotherhood, for antagonism. . . . 
Excessive and indiscriminate sentiment cre- 
ates its own countertendency. Hence the 
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danger of a gospel of universalism that pleads 
the brotherhood of man and love for all man- 
kind.” 


In the 212-page book, worthy of special 
mention is a discussion of workers — un- 
churched, the family, sectionalism and the 
kind of a nationalism necessary for man’s 
fulfillment in one world. 


As an attempt to analyze a vital problem 
of our times and point out a way for possible 
procedure it is a most creditable work. Every- 
one interested in helping liberal forces cre- 
ate a new culture will find the book stimu- 
lating and apt for thoughtful group discus- 
sion. 


Maurice W. Cobb 


Christianity: How It Came To 
Us; What It Is; What It 
Might Be ( 

By Charles Edwards Park 

The Beacon Press 

Price $1.75 


“Christianity is not obsolete” says Dr. 
Charles Edwards Park in this, his latest book. 
In fact, the author conclusively proves, the 
religion of Jesus is very much alive, although 
he gives his own definition as to just what 
that religion is. 

Dr. Park’s definition won’t please the av- 
erage Christian outside of the liberal fellow- 
ship any more than his definition of the im- 
plications of Humanism, as he sees them, will 
please the average Humanist. 


Dr. Park traces the development of the two 
types of Christianity from early Palestine up 
to the present time—the Christianity of Jesus 
and the Christianity of Paul. The Christianity 
of Jesus—the older and more “orthodox” of 
the two, and which the world has been 
slower to accept—is different than that of 
Paul, the clever Jewish theologian who made 
of Jesus the hero-god of another of the eight 
or ten mystery religions of his day. 


Pauline Christianity survived; so did the 
less popular Jesus-Christianity which liberal 
Christians accept and which, according to the 
author, was an endeavor on the part of Jesus 
“to discover for his people the wealth and 
beauty of their own religion.” 


It was no. the purpose of Jesus to start a 
new church, the author says, but nevertheless 
one was started. The oft-quoted claim of the 
Roman Church—“. . . upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it”—is an interpolation in 
the record. Jesus never uttered these words, 
we are told. 


The little 121-page book makes clear that 
there is a wide chasm between the religion 
of Jesus and the religion of Paul. While these 


sharp differences in theory exist, they a1 
known in actual practice to most peo 
In chapter three of the book, which 
third of the Minns lectures for 1947 
preceding chapters being also from the 
the author carefully examines the presen 
sibilities of Christianity, or the religt 
Jesus. He boldly answers and freely a 
the true claims of the Humanist. He 
more than tolerate Humanism—he acee 
when it places itself, like Jesus, on th 

of God. 
Henry W. ] 


Alaska Now 

By Herbert H. Hilscher 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Price $3.00 

Do you think of Alaska as a land of 
and ice, of Eskimos and igloos or ar 
one of the more “enlightened” ones wl 
read only of the modern cities of Alask 
the Alcan Highway? Then you need t 
this book for its surprising informatio 
startling facts, to bring yourself up to 

As good U.S. citizens we should all b 
informed, for the future statehood of . 
is a big question of the present day. ~ 
Now” presents a strong case for stat 
and outlines a program for the develo 
of Alaska’s rich resources. 

Besides its interesting story which h: 
dull moment, this book contains imf 
facts and good advice to those who are 
ing of settling in Alaska. There are 
double pages of photographs and end 
maps. 

I highly recommend “Alaska Now“ 
plementary material for the women’s 
groups which are using the basic study 
“On Our Own Doorstep.” 


Robertine How 


Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 

from the 

Universalist Publishing Hot 
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‘ew Way To Study China 
yand down the land, in the United 
and Canada, women’s church organi- 
affliated with the Missionary Educa- 
Hpvement will be tackling the study of 
his fall. Groups who, like The Associ- 
)£ Universalist Women support some 
3 of their own in that ancient but ever- 
jig land, are searching enthusiastically 
ew approach to this study. 


i 


iriginal idea on the subject comes from 
men's Missionary Society of the United 
) of Canada, which every fall circulates 
Wonary Study packet among its mem- 
dd outlines a suggested course. This 
1e Women’s Missionary Society has 
jnuch intrigued by the play, Straight 
i, and has conceived the idea that by 
. it together in their groups they will 
}great deal of information in an inter- 
way, about present-day conditions in 
@ So instead of the usual study-book 
, they are going to read the play; not 
ily with the idea of producing it, al- 
they agree that when the study is 
ted some groups may wish to, put it 
la money-making venture. (Detailed 
ins for correct costumes and scenery 
wluded in the play, even instructions 
Wing the proper Chinese bow!) 


iplan is to have three or four copies of 
ly in each Mission Circle, assigning the 
Biaracters to be read by the same mem- 
) successive evenings. The Guide that 
Hanies the book is also to be used; this 
‘ny suggestions for the use of drama 
igeantry in the study of China. 
isetting of Straight Furrow is a cotton 
| in West China, where the chief in- 
His the textile mills, managed in the old- 
jed feudalistic way. Young missionaries 
itablished a progressive church in the 
(nity, led by a democratic church coun- 
yey also run a co-operative factory, to 
/ naturally, the mill-owners are hostile, 
inedical clinic with an American doctor 
lirse in charge, whose one constant 
jis the building of a hospital. There 
t need of one, as the nearest medical 
‘is one hundred and fifty miles away. 
rds of the money needed for this 
| has already been raised. 


much of humor enlivens the opening 
| when Old Grandmother dusts the 
the loud way, experiments with the 
iter, and insists that each member of 
aily lift up his feet while she sweeps 
them. Little Brother, a waif left by 

of. war refugees, supplies the pathos 
story. 


‘ble starts in the form of a threaten- 
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ing letter to Farmer Wong from the mill- 
owners, warning him that if he does not sell 
his cotton to the mills his fields will be de- 
stroyed. No one in the village knows the 
identity of these owners. There is deep sor- 
row among the farmers when it is learned 
that the Mission Board in America cannot 
send any more money for a hospital. Then 
suddenly a grateful patient, Mr. Du, offers 
to put up the remaining third required. The 
unbounded joy of this announcement is shat- 
tered by the arrival of a disheveled and sooty 
Farmer Wong, who staggers in crying, “They 
have burned my fields.” 


The church people contribute seed so that 
Farmer Wong may replant his fields. Plans 
go merrily forward for the new hospital. 
Then the mill owners strike again; an explo- 
sion wrecks the co-operative factory, looms 
and all. A mislaid letter points to the chief 
conspirator. . 

But we must not spoil the story for you. 
Suffice it to say that the loyal Chinese farmers 


rally round; the factory is rebuilt, and hopes’ 


for the hospital are still bright! 

Straight Furrow (50 cents) is available at 
The Universalist Publishing House. The pur- 
chase of ten copies of this play carries per- 
mission to produce it without payment of 


royalty. 


The Fall Board Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Executive Board 
of The Association of Universalist Women 
will be held at Pocono Crest (Pocono Pines, 
Pennsylvania), on the evening of Monday, 
October 4, continuing through Tuesday, 
October 5. This will be just prior to the Con- 
ference on “The Faith of Universalism” (Oct. 
5-7), also to be held at Pocono Crest. 

The State Presidents have been invited to 
meet with the Board at this time, and a sea- 
son of happy fellowship is anticipated in this 
beautiful mountain setting. It is hoped that 
many of the women will be able to remain 
through the Conference as well. 

An outstanding item of business before the 
Board will be the choosing of committees in 
preparation for the Biennial Convention, due 
to meet in the fall of 1949. 


Towards Promoting 
World Understanding 


A very helpful bulletin called Suggestions 
for Promoting World Understanding and 
World Service has been sent to the A.U.W. 
office by Mrs. Mina Miller of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, prepared by her when she was In- 
ternational Chairman of her club. It is now 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


being used by Farm and UNESCO groups 
in the state. 


We quote a few of the twenty-five excel- 
lent suggestions: 


1. Remember that newspapers are not the 
most reliable source for correct interpretation 
of world conditions. Secure bulletins pre- 
pared by foreign governments (printed in 
English) on actual conditions in their respec- 
tive countries. For example: British Embassy 
or Information Service, 907 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., or — National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, 114 East 32nd 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 


2. Exchange newspapers with someone in 
a foreign country or secure an English edi- 
tion printed abroad. (Brentano News Co., 
New York.) 


3. Secure Learn a Limgo — Foreign Lan- 
guage Card Game (Russian-French-Spanish-- 
Italian-German-Portuguese) at $1.00 a pack. 
Roger Stephens, 119 E. 19th St. New York 
3}, NENG 


4. If finances permit, secure one of the 
book-phonograph-records _language-teaching 
sets. 


5. Make a collection of foreign language 
primers for your personal or school library. 


6. Have speakers from abroad address your 
group, checking them first on their financial, 
occupational or educational background and 
affiliations. 


7. Give financial assistance to Relief Agen- 
cies: Universalist Service Committee, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston; CARE, 50 Broad St., New 
York 4, N.Y. 


8. Sew for Universalist Collection Ware- 
house, 31 East 35 St., New York 16, N.Y. 


9. Give friendly help to foreign brides and 
foreign students who live in your community. 


10. Have a friend or foreign neighbor 
teach you his native tongue. 


11. Collect and compare foreign patriotic 
songs, customs, stamps, newspapers and folk- 
lore. 


12. Secure and read books that have per- 
manent value, such as: How it Happens — 
Pearl Buck (Doubleday, $3.00); Black Foun- 
tains — Oswald Wynd (Doubleday, $2.75); 
Truth About Unions — Huberman (Double- 
day, $1.00); 1 Married a Russian — Lucy 
Street (Emerson, $3.00). 


13. Apply for a foreign pen-pal from any 
country having an Embassy or Foreign In- 
formation Service in Washington, D.C. (Ad- 
dresses given on request.) Give your name, 
address, age, education and hobbies. 
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Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Welcome To Mr. Colbert 


The Universalist Church of America has 
announced the appointment of the Rev. Hor- 
ton Colbert of Rochester, Minnesota, as ex- 
ecutive director of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Colbert assumed directorship on 
July 1, 1948. 

Universalists have labored for some years 
to find a way to unify their educational ef- 
forts for wider and more effective service. 
The above appointment has been made in 
accordance with the decisions of our last 
General Assembly. We should remember that 
our staff and organization are committed to 
joint effort, with other educational bodies of 
our church, through the board of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the executive director. 
While looking forward to even closer organi- 
zational ties in the future, we should now 
give the board of the department and Mr. 
Colbert every possible backing. 


Mr. Colbert is a good man with a long 
and successful record in church leadership, 
backed by professional experience in social 
work. His leadership should be invaluable 
to us, but, as every one knows, no amount 
of leadership will do much for us unless we 
contribute the fruits of mind and spirit that 
can alone make any ambitious, democractic 
effort succeed. Welcome to Mr. Colbert! 
Welcome the new enterprise! And may nei- 
ther find us lacking in intelligent, active 
loyalty! 

Angus H. MacLean, President, 
General Sunday School Association 


The Quest For Truth 


Religion is a persistent quest, with grow- 
ing insight for the basic meanings and values 
of life, and a consequent sustained effort to 
extend spiritual learnings and to realize hu- 
man possibilities. It is a due respect for the 
complexities of life and for the necessarily 
slow process of achieving ideals. It maintains 
a critical attitude toward all dogmatic sim- 
plifications of truth and toward all attempts 
to reach significant gains by irrational means. 
It is a dynamic faith which resists apologetic 
and defeatist attitudes and finds a real joy 
in doing hard things. Truth is a growing 
appreciation of reality and not an authori- 
tarian opinion or a sacred tradition. The 
difference between facts and interpretations 
of facts, and between certainty and hypothesis, 
needs to be carefully studied; for most theo- 
logical statements about God, prayer, right 
and wrong, salvation, the Bible, the church, 
and other like concepts are not verifiable 
truths. If they were, we would not have so 
many divergent statements and bitter con- 
troversies. The spiritual quest is a natural 
outgrowth of native curiosity, grows with 
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widening experience, and is kept alive by 
the inability to get final answers to life's 
most interesting and significant problems. 


Whenever religion becomes static in its 
creeds and customs, it tends to be defended 
by emotional rather than intelligent state- 
ments. A dynamic faith rests on. deepening 
insights, continuous search for facts and 
tested beliefs, worthful accomplishments, and 
cumulative results over long periods of time. 
It is a mark of superficial sentimentality, 
laziness, or fearful ignorance if one treasures 
a belief or a custom as so sacred that it can- 
not be examined for its truth and adequacy. 
All knowledge is based on incomplete data 
and tentative judgments; and, as in science, 
history, philosophy, and other areas of in- 
vestigation so in religion we ought cease- 
lessly to welcome further explorations and 
revised findings. In fact, the religious quest 
can never be, separated from the, search for 
knowledge in all areas of life; for whatever 
adds to our understanding man, the world 


in which we live, and the possibilities of a . 


better life for more people — those factors 
are involved in a spiritual interpretation of 
life and in the effort to realize our growing 
ideals. 

Ernest J. Chave, 


in A Functional Approach to Religious 
Education. 


Adventuring In Growth 


And Achievement 


Should the Adventure in Growth and 
Achievement: for Universalist church schools, 
planned for the calendar year 1948, be con- 
tinued beyond that date? This question was 
put last spring to the new Board of Educa- 
tion when it met in Boston. The answer 
was in the affirmative. To it was added the 
request that church schools be urged to con- 
tinue the work already done toward develop- 
ing better leaders, toward strengthening re- 
Jationships between home and church, and 
toward increasing the membership in Uni- 
versalist church schools. 

These three objectives then will continue 
to receive attention during the church year 
1948-49, If your church is not “adventure 
conscious,” now is a good time to investigate 
the possibilities for achievement and growth 
which the plan holds for your church. Write 
to the G.S.S.A. office for information and 
materials. 


Religious Education Week | 
September 26 — October 3, 1948 

Once again, Religious Education Week, 
sponsored annually by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, will provide op- 


portunity for Protestant churches 
their year’s work in earnest. In rec 
more and more Universalist chur 
taken advantage of this week to } 
cial emphasis on their educational | 
Various means are used to annount 
portunities for learning and grow 
the church will make ‘available to 
dren, youth and adults. 


Listed below are possible project 
planned for by leaders in enterpri: 
versalist churches. It may not be 
for. interested workers in other ch 
decide to observe this week in on 
of the following ways: 


Retreat — A Sunday afternoon 
ning retreat of the church’s Religi 
cation Committee members, toget 
the church school officers and te 
complete plans for the fall month 

Religious Education Sunday — S: 
The morning service, and_ partici 
sermon, related to the church’s. rol 
cator. The installation of church sc: 
ers or, if preferred, of all persons | 
help carry the church’s educational! 
bilities throughout the year. 

Church School Open House — Ti 
on September 26 or October 3, mig| 
a welcome to parents and other vis 
opportunity to meet teachers and 4 
rooms, equipment and curriculum! 
for use during the fall months. 

Family Night at Church — Th 
series of family nights for the yea 
planned for this week. The occas 
provide opportunity to “may 
which home and church may co 
achieving goals for religious livink 


Service Enlistment — Opportur 
= given to let adults in the chu r 
“talent” sheet, indicating their inj 
skills, Often surprising discoveries 


in this way and new leaders fou 


Every Home Visitation — This 
provide for a visit to every ho 
church by callers promoting good 
interest in the church’s educations 


Off To A Good Start 


Every workman needs tools. 
and women who serve as lead 


tions. 
basic help or guide. 
ommended to every Universallf 
which has not already purchased} 
For Nursery Roll Superintendal 
gin with the Youngest by Susan Mf 
Full instructions for the conduct 
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it. 15 cents. Also a Packet for Nurs- 
1 Leaders, 35 cents. 

jeachers of Nursery, Kindergarten and 
1 Classes — Teaching Young Children 
rgaret Winchester. A_ step-by-step 
or beginning teachers and for those 
we had experience in teaching. 25 


ikeligious Education Committees, min- 
nd church school superintendents — 
\’ Packet, containing useful materials 
ito the church’s educational program. 
s. Parents’ Packet, sample materials 
rents and pamphlets dealing with 
land home relationships. 75 cents. 

jrs for any of these may be sent to 


. 


Iy.S.A. Please enclose cash or check 


ine in which children are given every 
} encouragement to participate in the 
ts of the church as far as their experi- 


ve in which children feel that they 
tplace of importance. 

fe in which children are not only 
in ethical behavior but are taught 
Janing and value of worship. 

jie in which children are taught re- 
w all churches and an understanding 
t the various churches emphasize in 
ctrine. 

he in which religions other than Chris- 
| are sympathetically presented. 

te in which children are helped to 
jut their religious convictions for them- 


1 


ine in which children learn that ser- 
Indered to others is the surest source 
|; own satisfaction and happiness. 


he in which children develop a sense 
jlty to the church of their choice. 
he in which children come to learn 
jnificance of a promise and grow up 
jesponsible, trustworthy adults. 
Pne in which religion and life are 
| rationally, and practically allied. 

Eric Alton Ayer, Minister, 
| Universalist Church, Milford, Mass. 


Sidewalk Sermon 


Here come the candidates 
All shooting from the lip 
jEach boasting every virtue 
| Belittling every opponent 
One virtue they all lack 
is some wholesome humility. 


IT WOULD HELP! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons — 
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Conference On Faith And 
Order, Pocono Crest, 
Pennsylvania, October 5-7 


The world being what it is and the need 
for our church to move forward offer us an 
Opportunity to get our bearings at the Fall 
Conference. Independence of mind _ will 
combine with a spirit of inquiry and con- 
structive self examination. 

As an integral part of the experience to- 
gether those who attend will be in small 
groups following the hearing of the presenta- 
tions. Out of these deliberations will come 
material for the findings committee to dis- 
till and refer to the local churches for dis- 
cussion during ensuing months. Among 
those asked to lead the discussions are Carl 
Voss, Dana Klotzle, Albert Perry, John Mc- 
Phee, Emerson Schwenck, Edna Bruner, and 
Dr. William J. Arms. Harmon Gehr is 
Chairman of the Commission. Roger Etz 
is Moderator. Raymond Baughan is Chap- 
lain. 

Often our gearing into contemporary life 
fails to mesh because the voice of the clergy 
is not matched with the insights necessary 
from the laymen. What wth the minister 
rightly free to attend meetings and confer, 
even though they are busy, it is almost im- 
possible for many men to leave their work, 
or women to be away from their homes. We 
need them desperately however, if we are 
to be realistic and co-operative. 

Ministers often lack the funds to attend 
such gatherings as our Fall Conference. State 
Conventions and local churches should make 
it financially possible for the minister to be 
at such an important gathering. 

“Crisis” is defined in Chinese characters as 
“danger” and “opportunity.” Let no one 
mistake that the days at Pocono Pines, Oc- 
tober 5-7, are destined to be of vital concern 
to the future development of our Universalist 
church. Let us assemble not with fixed ideas, 
an ability to re-arrange our prejudices, or 
to respond with defensive reactions, but with 
a positive, constructive readiness to grow in 
religious maturity. 

Pocono Crest at Pocono Pines, Pa., is readi- 
ly reached by train, bus, or car. The Lack- 
awanna R.R. to Pocono Summit, Pa., where 


the station wagon receives guests. Martz or 


Greyhound bus directly to the hotel. By car 
take U.S. 611 at Stroudsburg, Pa. If com- 
ing from New York, Philadelphia, or the 
South, go to Pa. 940, which passes through 
Pocono Crest. U.S. 6 from New England 
and the east, or U.S. 11 and U.S. 209 make 
connections from the north. From the west, 
U.S. 11 and U.S. 6 make the best connections. 


Crackling 
“Some people,” says the magazine Pastor’s 
Wife, “must think the Sunday service is like 
a convention; many families just send one 
delegate.” 
Boston Glohe 


Let’s Follow Through ! 
Donald C. McMillan 


We are all encouraged to learn that far 
more than the required number of petition- 
ers’ signatures has been filed at the State 
House to put the “medical rights” referen- 
dum on the Massachusetts election ballots 
on November 2. 


Eighty-eight thousand six hundred and 
fifty-nine Massachusetts citizens have thus 
expressed their desire for the amendment of 
the archaic “blue law” which only one other 
state maintains, restricting doctors from giv- 
ing married women medical contraceptive 
advice for their own and their family’s pro- 
tection. 


Three thousand three hundred and sixty- 
three resident members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society have signed individual cards 
urging a change in this tragic law, so that 
they will have the right to help married wom- 
en in this vital respect. Dr. Laurence B. 
Ellis, eminent Boston physician on the staff 
of the Harvard Medical School puts it this 
way: “To me as a doctor, this whole ques- 
tion is simply and solely a matter of good 
medical practice. If I can save a woman’s 
life by giving her contraceptive advice, I 
should have the right to do so. I believe I 
have a responsibility to do so. Think how 
absurd it would be if there were a legal taboo 
against doctors performing appendectomies; 
the present situation is equally absurd, and 
deplorable.” 


More than one thousand clergymen, includ- 
ing rabbis, have also given their signed sup- 
port to this humane, religious effort to give 
freedom of conscience and medical practice 
to doctors and their patients. These clergy- 
men, doctors, and other citizens stand for 
the rights of the majority in this Common- 
wealth who refuse to be restricted in this 
matter by the dictates of a church to which 
they do not belong. They stand for the 
right of every person to receive the help 
which she conscientiously desires and has 
need of, which is professionally advised. It 
is ridiculous and shameful that our Com- 
monwealth, so progressive in other respects, 
should be so far behind the rest in this most 
vital respect of saving human lives! In most 
of the other states, publicly supported clinics 
provide this service to women! 

Let us Universalists be leaders in our com- 
munities in the active campaign to follow 
through on all the good work done so far, 
and make sure that the referendum is suc- 
cessful for our cause on November 2. The 
Planned Parenthood League of 229 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, is right at hand with all the 
help you need to conduct your campaign, 
and our Massachusetts Universalist headquar- 
ters will help also, through Mrs. Clinton 
Scott, who is our official representative. 


Universalists, here is another chance for 
you to put your religion to work! 
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Midwest Institute 


Alice Marie Lowe 


What a delightful week it was between 
July 11 and 18. Perfect summer weather had 
done its bit to make Midwest Institute, held 
at the New First Church Camp near Bridge- 
man, Michigan, one of the finest. Universalists 
came from Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin to this naturally beauti- 
ful spot along the lower eastern shoreline of 
Lake Michigan to study and felldwship to- 
gether. The setting is ideal. Here on the 
“covered” sanddunes grow all the species of 
plants and trees found in the zone of which 
Michigan is a part. About seventy-five dif- 
ferent kinds of birds flit among the trees. At 
night several species. of moths, including the 
beautiful luna, cluster about the lights in the 
camp. 

Walter Stevens, minister at Hoopeston, Il- 
linois church found this an excellent labora- 
tory for his classes in Nature study. The Jun- 
iors were very busy studying the birds, mak- 
ing leafmolds, and taking hikes in the woods 
and along the shore. Mr. Stevens so awakened 
their interest in the miracles about them that 
these young people followed him around 
from dawn to bedtime with specimens for 
identification. 

“Small fry” also enjoyed the woods. Mrs. 
James Christle of Elgin, with her helpers, 
managed to keep the smallest youngsters 
busy and happy while their parents took part 
in the classes arranged for them. There 
aren’t too many places where clean fine sand 
can be enjoyed while you are surrounded by 
the wonders of the woods and its tenants. 

An bundance of Young People were in at- 
tendance‘and found themselves exposed to the 
wisdom of both the east and the west (of 
our country). From the east, Alice Harrison, 
National Director of Universalist Youth, 
gave program planning and worship. The 
vivacity and enthusiasm of Miss Harrison is 
infectious and the youth and youth leaders 
who took her courses were filled with new 
ideas and a desire to set up interesting, work- 
ing U. Y. F. groups in their own churches. 

From the west, the Rev. Donald King of 
Stockton, Illinois, held workshops in worship 
planning and his group conducted the Ves- 
per Services each evening. The workshop next 
morning ironed out the rough places and 
plans were made for the next service. These 
wotkshops really tore down and built up a 
worship service. Personal feelings were cast 
aside and effectiveness was stressed. 

Dr. Roland Wolfe, formerly at Tufts Col- 
lege and now Harkness Professor at Western 
Reserve University, conducted two very in- 
teresting classes for adults. Those attending 
his class on the Prophets found that Amos 
and Hosea and the other great Biblical seers 
were real men who lived and worked toward 
a better world. Astounding and little known 
facts concerning the writing, canonization 
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and translations of the Bible were learned by 
the adults in “How the Bible Came To Be.” 
Although an avowed anti-instituter, Dr. 
Wolfe was a popular participant of many ses- 
sions and activities at Midwest. __ 

The Rev. Robert Hosmer of Hutsonville, 
Illinois was associate dean and also leader in 
the studies of the “Rural Church and _ Its 
Community.” His well attended classes dis- 
cussed the theories and results of practical 
experiences in this field. 

On the porch of the Women’s Dormitory 
one found every morning people interested 
in rethinking the Liberal Position. Mrs. 
Rosalie West led this discussion as well as a 
training class for leaders of local A.U.W. 
work. Mrs. West is the Executive Director 
of the A.U.W. and her emphasis was on the 
possibilities of local women as a part of the 
local church and of the church as a world 
organization. 

Susan Andrews, of the General Sunday 
Schoo! Association, came to Midwest fresh 
from a tour of the west where she was in- 
structor at the Unitarian Institute at Topango, 
California. Because of her wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience, pupils in her classes 
always find help for their problems in teach- 
ing and learn much about new methods and 
materials. The people at Midwest were filled 
with the desire to make their own church 
school a real part of the total church program. 

The Rev. Carleton Fisher, who is now the 
Director of the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee of the Universalist Church of America 
and was a representative of that group in 
Europe was by far the most popular in- 
structor at the Institute. He made our part 
of the World Recovery Program real and 
vital. The discussions in his classes were 
lively and varied. Just what we can do con- 
cerning world problems, what we have done 
and what we ought to do was a large part 
of the conversation of the thoughtful people 
during the week. 

All classes were well attended and con- 
ferences and discussions seemed to be in pro- 
cess at most any time and place. Interest in 
new literature, courses, and books was high, 
as shown by the amount of purchases at the 
book exhibit of the Universalist Publishing 
House. The rush to the diningroom at meal- 
time and the length of the “seconds” line in- 
dicated healthy appetites. Stunt’ night not 
only entertained with fine acting but also 
depicted some. of the problems of churches 
and enlightened the rest of us of activities 
which were not on the schedule of the In- 
stitute. An amusing musical parody “We’re 
looking over the Ministerial Clover” was the 
presentation of the Rochester, Minn. repre- 
sentatives. The almost full length re-enact- 
ment of the pillow, mattress, waterpistol esca- 
pade in the boys dorm and the corresponding 


episode by the girls was so realistic 
performance was almost halted by t 
of women and the camp manager, a 
been when it actually took place. 

Mid. vest Institute 1948 was a great 
All ages from babies to grandpas ~ 
attend-1ce. Over two hundred re 
came Icng distances in trains, cars, 
ses, some driving as many as twelv: 
They worked studied and played toge 
as a family institute, perhaps, but 
groups in which they were particul 
terested. Yes, you'll agree there are ir 
Universalists in the midwestern sta 
that they are working to make Univ 
attractive and understandable. De: 
Olson, the Rev. George LaPoint a1 
LaPoint, Dr. William Arms, the R: 
liam Schneider, Dr. Stanley Mani 
name a few of the active ministers v 
and Mrs. Amos Smith of Oaklanc 
diana, Mrs. Margaret Heersema, of R 
Minnesota, dean of women and man 
all helped to make the Institute a suc 
are working to keep liberal religion < 
growing. 


Just And Durable Parent 
By James Lee Ellenwood 
Charles Scribner's & Sons 
Price $2.50 
To all members of the family, bu 

over forty in particular. If you ik 

witty book which is basically sound 4 

tical, you will profit by reading this | 

ing delightfully entertained. Dr. Ej 
writes of his family grown older th 
in his other books, There’s No Pi 
Home and It Runs in The Family. 
“If only we, (as, parents) had 
(earlier) what we know now,” says 
ing back over long years of raising 
He feels the greatest aid to hon 
is a sense of humor and the reader | 
agree with him as he chuckles ove} 
thor’s words. - | 

You will enjoy this by yourself ox) 
ing it aloud to all members of yout 
young and old alike. The drawings 
rude Howe are irresistible. From ty 
child up through the different ages | 
ma, people you know best and live} 
all there. They have the proble 
families made up of different ages 

gether. As Dr. Ellenwood says, * 

years also count. Maybe it’s true, 

perts say, that the earlier years 
lives of our children, but what do 
parents if they make their childre 
exact quota of green vegetables, 
home at one, and always do as th 

— and thus gaining the upper | 

their friendship and confidence?” 
Perhaps you are a “just” paren 

you also “durable?” Read this boo 
out. 


| 


Robertine 
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ard K. Eaton 


\reek at Ferry Beach is something that 
) easy to put into words; it has to be 
Inced. And we are sure that for those 
ttended the secomd week of the Re- 
|) Education Institute, July 31 to Aug. 
jas an experience that will not be soon 
en. 

i) Institute opened with registration on 
ay afternoon followed by an evening 
#m under the direction of the Dean, 
iv. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., when mem- 
4 the faculty were introduced and get- 
hted games and singing were enjoyed. 
iinday morning service was conducted 
n Leavitt with a fine sermon on “Pray- 
jen by Rabbi Herschel Levin of Temple 
el in Lawrence, Mass. The first ses- 
4 the adult and youth discussion groups 
donducted by the Rev. Horton Colbert, 
jirector ofythe Department of Educa- 
‘ad Dean Leavitt, followed by a social 
ind the friendship circle on the beach. 


‘| courses for the week were both in- 
#g and instructive. Rabbi Levin gave 
}:w understanding of the meaning and 
| of the Old Testament, and a realiza- 
|’ how much of our present religion 
from the early Jewish writers and 
its. The Rev. Homer J. Tucker of 
idgeport Y.M.C.A., in his course on 
{thening Intercultural Relationships,” 
j; a new insight into what causes some 
ddifficulties in our present day society, 
hat available resources and techniques 
j-used to improve the situation. Dr. 
‘y T. Spoerl, through an especially in- 
#g course in “Understanding Our 
/’ gave many illustrative incidents otf 
tito watch for in a child’s behavior and 
}.eaning as a guide to the child’s needs, 
|Iped us to appreciate that everything 
child does means something. 

aret Winchester explained the needs 
plities of Juniors and then discussed in 
ithe use of available materials to 
| the desired activities and experiences. 
Stevens led the group in “Primary 
4s” which considered the selection and 
ation of songs, stories and poems used 
ning young children. She also super- 
Whe activities of the Craft Workshop, 
fed every afternoon, where many in- 
# creative projects were turned out. 
#M. Andrews conducted the course in 
ing A Good Church School” which 
neerned with the overall picture of 
ts education in the individual church, 
Hizing that there should be no funda- 
| division between the church and 
{ school. 


Leavitt discussed with us the whole 


) young people’s work including pro- 
counseling, projects, worship, visual 


at 
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jurch Leaders At Ferry Beach 


education and reference material, and gave 
us many helpful ideas from his own experi- 
ence in this field. Mrs. Robert Knights took 
charge of a children’s group each morning 
so that their parents might attend classes. 

The morning chapel services in the grove 
with the choir under the direction of faithful 
Earle Dolphin and the fine messages on the 
theme, “Living Our Faith” by Dean Leavitt 
were memorable experiences, and the eve- 
ning discussion groups produced some lively 
and interesting discussions. Besides the fine 
exhibits of posters, the literature for general 
distribution and the excellent display of books 
by The Universalist Publishing House, a sep- 
arate display of books and materials was ar- 
ranged for each course with opportunities 
for browsing, borrowing, or consultation with 
faculty members. 


No story of the week would be complete 
without expressing the deep regret which we 
all felt that the tragic accident in which his 
wife was involved prevented the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp from being with us. But messages 
back and forth and singing some of his fine 
Ferry Beach songs made us feel sure that he 
was with us in spirit. Nor can we fail to 
speak of the way in which two newcomers 
to Ferry Beach, the Rev. Homer Tucker and 
Rabbi Herschel Levin, both contributed so 
much of inspiration, understanding, fun, and 
fellowship to enrich our experience there. 

Our daily institute paper, The Gray Quill, 
sometimes printed and sometimes read, was 
an interesting daily feature. With the assist- 
ance of the Student Council, headed for the 
week by the Rev. Raymond M. Scott, there 
were plenty of activities, including folk danc- 


ing, a weanie roast on the beach, an evening 
of song, stunt night, a trip to Old Orchard 
with a visit to a Jewish Temple, graduation 
night, the song and table decorating contests, 
the 1948 edition of the “Ferry Beach Rock- 
ettes,” and the nightly friendship circle on 
the beach. , 


The fellowship of song, swims, relaxation, 
walks along the beach, excellent food, ideal 
weather, and the friendly, democratic and co- 
operative spirit of all who attended helped 
to make our week an unforgettable one. Is 
it any wonder that on Saturday morning 
after that last refreshing swim, snapping those 
last pictures, and singing our last songs to- 
gether, as we said good-by to our Ferry Beach 
friends we were already looking forward 
to returning again next year? 


Channels Of Devotion 
By Gladys C. Murrell 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Price $1.00 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has just pub- 
lished an excellent little volume of worship 
services, entitled Channels Of Devotion, pre- 
pared by Gladys C. Murrell. 

Each of the twenty-four worship services 
is built around a usable human interest story, 
augmented by prayers, suggested hymns and 
scriptural readings which fit skillfully into 
the unit of thought. 

Such a volume of worship services would 
be. of inestimable value to leaders in group 
worship, being especially adaptable for use 
in women’s groups and groups of young 
adults as well as for youth groups in general. 

Add this book to your library of worship 
material for the coming year. The price is 
only $1.00. I.M.F. 


Coming In Our Fall Numbers 


A series of intimate and warm human commentaries on Life 


in Post War England. 


Pages From A Publisher’s Notebook 


Harotp S. LatHam 


author and veteran publisher. 


We are especially proud to announce these articles by our 
friend and associate editor. Mr. Latham is the very busy senior 
vice-president of the great publishing house of Macmillan. At our 
request, he prepared these most interesting articles on his recent 
visit to England. You and your friends will enjoy every word of 


them. 
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Obituaries 
Dr. Alfred E. Mimmack 


Dr. Alfred E. Mimmack a leading dentist 
of Western New York and a lifelong active 
and most loyal Universalist layman died at 
his home in Buffalo, New York, July 15. Dr. 
Mimmack, of whom it was said that “he 
did everything but preach the sermons” in 
the church, was a member of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Buffalo for over fifty 
years. He had served both as president of 
the Board of Trustees and president of the 
Men’s Club. 

Funeral services were conducted by the 
Rey. Robert E. Davis, minister of the First 
Church, Sunday afternoon, July 18. 


Mrs. Winna S. Newman 


Mrs. Winna S. Newman, 89, widow. of 
Joseph Newman, prominent Elgin business 
man, died on April 23, 1948, in the Rest- 
ville Home in Elgin, Illinois. 

Mrs. Newman was the daughter of the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Balch. Her father was 
one of the pioneer Universalist ministers in 
the United States and at one time, occupied 
the pulpit of the largest church in the de 
ncmination in New York City. 

Mrs. Nekman was born in Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, July 12, 1858. Her family came west 
in 1865 and lived in Galesburg and Hins- 
dale, Illinois, and in Dubuque, Iowa. She 
was graduated from the Elgin High School 
in 1877. She and Joseph Newman were 
married in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1879. 

Mrs. Newman was a life member of and 
active in the First Universalist Church of 
Elgin. She was a charter member of both the 
Every Wednesday Literary Club and the Cof- 
fee Club. 

She is survived by four children: Mrs. A. 
Earl (Louise) Coleman and Margaret New- 


man, head of the English department of 
Elgin High School, both of this city; Robert 
T. Newman of Aurora and Mrs. Lawrence 
P. (Elizabeth) Swanson of Chicago; seven 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 

She was preceded in death by her husband; 
a son, Balch W. Newman; a daughter, Mrs. 
Albert E. (Mary) Logeman of Mellen, Wis., 
and two brothers, Clarence and George W. 
Balch. 

Funeral services were held at the Norris 
chapel at 3:30 Monday afternoon, April 26, 
with the Rev. Ernest Marble, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago officiat- 
in. 


Mrs. Fannie Chamberlain 
Lyman 

On April 29, the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, lost one of its best and most 
devoted members; the Universalist denomina- 
tion, one of its most understanding and faith- 
ful adherents; Messiah Universalist Home, a 
generous and constant supporter, and a host 
of friends, one whom they will ever cherish 
in memory. ‘ 

Early in the century, Mr. and Mrs. Lyman 
came to Philadelphia from Springfield, Mass. 
Identifying themselves at once with the 
Church of the Messiah, they began a rela- 
tionship with the church that endured 
through the years. For some years Mr. Ly- 
man was moderator of the Vestry serving 
until his death some time ago. 

Messiah Home became at once one of their 
chief concerns, Mr. Lyman _ being resident 
of the trustees and Mrs. Lyman, chairman 
of the visiting committee. 

Mrs. Lyman has always been deeply in- 


terested in the larger affairs of the denomina- 


tion and has made generous contributions 
to the United Appeal. 

The funeral service was held on May 3. 
Interment was at West Laurel Hill. 


RE-OPENING DAY CARDS 
$1.25 per 100 — 20 cents per dozen 


WiLL OU BE WITH US ? 


cos e 
REOPENING DAY 

My hense shall be called of alt 
the EO ETM Poh 


NY, 


Sain 
Bice 


Roponing Day : 


Order From 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Henry C. Morris 

Her-y C. Morris died suddenly 
25 while on vacation in Maine. 
eighty years old. His native city \ 
cago, Illinois. He attended Buchtell 
Lombard and Chicago University ; 
studied abroad. He served in the 
Service of the State Department. 

Mr. Morris maintained homes in 
and Washington, D.C., and was gr 
terested in The Universalist Chur 
served on the Board of Managemen 
National Memorial Church and esi 
in it a reference library of four t 
volumes. An authority on books, b 
library of forty thousand volumes. 
keenly interested in international! la 
and patriotic societies and in worl 

Services were conducted by Dr. 
Brooks, Burial was in the Glenwoo 
try. He is survived by his wida 
trude P. Morris. 


Scme Necessary Change 
Printing Church News Ir 


A Monthly Leader 


Now that THe Curistian LEADER 
appearing as a forty page monthly i 
twice a month, it will be necessary | 
some changes in our manner of | 
church news and personal items. T| 
two reasons. First, the time elapg 
the event and the date of publicatic! 
a lengthy account unnecessary and} 
able. Second, space requirements 
it necessary for us to radically rej 
space given ordinary news items. J 
not mean that we are any less inte} 
what goes on in our local Universali 
es or what Universalists in state and} 
meetings do and say. We wan 
church news we can get from ey 
Universalist church and person. Sof 


probably have to cut it. Remembe 
ing the news that the first things t 
looks for are precisely the first tl 
reader looks for in any: story. 
the answers to the questions, Wh 
Where? When? Please do not send| 
paper clippings that have no date} 
line. Include the date and place aj 
In the case of special projects 0 
experiments which your church is | 
planning to do, send us full particu) 
editor may come to your church ti 
project or experiment and write iti 
The special feature telling of a ne 
or achievement or telling a new wij 
ing an old thing well is worth moj 
mere news story. This is the ki 
ture THE CuristiAn Leaper is loi| 
and means to do more with. If | 
ister is too modest to write us all 
activities in your church, see to it t 
one does so. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


ytices 


ciation Of Universalist 
nen Of Maine 


54th annual session of The Univer- 
Nomen of Maine will be held at Ferry 
| Saco, Maine, Saturday September 11, 
t 9:15 A.M. to hear reports of the of- 
and the transaction of any business 
iay legally come before the session. 


Dora S. Wish, Secretary 


ana Universalist 
vention 


101st annual session of the Universalist 
ation of Indiana will convene at the 
idon Universalist Church, Oaklandon, 
a, from Friday afternoon, October 1, 
h Sunday noon, October 3, 1948. 

‘ness will be conducted by the Indiana 
tion of Universalist Women, the In- 
(Sunday School Association and the 
fa Church Convention. 


| convention will include the hearing 
‘orts, the election of officers and the 
tion of such other business as may 
fi the attention of the Convention 
and officers. 


Louanna Wilson, Secretary 


{ 
i 


| 


ting Of Trustees, 
hsylvania Universalist 
vention 


} 
are hereby notified that the Trustees 
i Pennsylvania Universalist Convention 
# to meet in the John Raymond Me- 
4 


Church, Scranton, on Saturday, 


c 12, at 12:30 P.M. 
Herbert E. Benton, Secretary 


| 
} 
rts - Barrett 


folm Randell Roberts, son of the Rev. 
Wirs. William E. Roberts and Phyllis 
( Barrett of Keene, New Hampshire, 
Tnited in marriage in the First Unitar- 
jurch, Keene, Sunday afternoon, July 
v2 Rev. William E. Roberts officiated. 


bride is a graduate of Keene High 
‘and Northampton Secretarial College, 
r secretary at the G. H. Aldrich & Sons 
we Company. The bridegroom at- 
« Keene High School and Vilas High 
# at Alstead. He is employed at the 
yingland Screw Company. 

f 


/ 

onal 

Rey, Joseph W. Beach has accepted a 
4 become permanent minister of the 
Longregational Church, Worcester, Mas- 


tts. Mr. Beach has been interim min- 
‘the church since March 1. 
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West Paris, Maine, 
Going Strong 


The First Universalist Church of West 
Paris, Maine, has received a gift from the 
estate of the late Henry and Estella Fifield. 
A new church home has been purchased and 
the minister moved in on April 26. 


The Class of Young Women and the Good 
Will Society have done excellent work. 


New gowns have been made for the Junior 
and Senior Choirs. Under the direction of 
our organist, Mrs. Avis Stellhorn, the choir 
has furnished excellent music at the Sunday 
services. On July 12, the junior members of 
the choir were presented with pins with a 
musical emblem. One girl received a spe- 
cial gift as having the most regular attend- 
ance at the rehearsals and Sunday services. 


Seven were united with the church this 
year and on Children’s Sunday, a fine pro- 
gram was given undez the leadership of Mrs. 
Lyndell (Farr, superintendent of the Senior 
Department, and Mrs. Gladys Ellingwood, 
superintendent of the Junior Department. 
Three babies were christened on that Sunday. 


Two delegates attended the School of Re- 
ligious Education at Ferry Beach. 


Franklin and Eugene Stone have not 
missed the Sunday School or the Church ser- 
Vice in. six years. 


Dean Archer Heads 
Protestants United For Church 
State Separation 


Glenn L. Archer, dean of the law school, 
Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas, has 
accepted the position of executive secretary 
of “Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State.” 

In taking the office, Dean Archer stated, 
“The object of this organization as declared 
in its Manifesto released last January is to 
defend and maintain religious liberty in the 
United States. We aim to inform the public 
concerning the constitutional principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. The wall erected 
by our founding fathers to separate church 
from state must remain intact. Any and all 
attempts to climb over, cut through, or dig 
under that wall must’ be positively pre- 
vented.” 

Secretary Archer emphatically states that 
neither he nor POAU which he directs will 
engage in any form of religious bigotry by 
asserting, “We must build good will and 
promote co-operation among all religious 
groups, and this can be accomplished only 
by a faithful observance of equal rights for 
all, with special privileges for none, as pro- 
vided for under the Constitution. Encroach- 
ments, whether by Protestants or Catholics, 
will be our concern. We shall specialize in 
constructive measures, with a strict adherence 
to truth and a courageous approach to real- 
ity.” 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Dr. Laubach Cures Illiteracy 


More than two hundred and fifty million 
illiterates throughout the world have learned 
to read by using the phonetic method, the 
Rev. Dr. Frank C. Laubach, pioneer literacy 
expert and noted missionary educator re- 
ported at a press conference at the head- 
quarters of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Dr. Laubach who arrived in New York 
City recently has just completed a nine 
months tour of eleven African countries, 
where, under the auspices of missionaries, 
government officials, and business concerns, 
he has established literacy classes in sixty- 
three different African languages and dia- 
lects. During his twenty years as a mission- 
ary educator, he has taught people to read 
one hundred and fifty-six different languages. 

Dr. Laubach told newsmen that the basic 
principle of his system is the association of 
pictures, words, and syllables. His method, 
which is similar in many respects to ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and Chinese charac- 
ters, utilizes charts and graphs which depict 
objects or ideas through pictures of familiar 
objects. 

At the press conference, Dr. Laubach dem- 
onstrated his method by drilling newsmen 
in the first lesson of the Amharic language. 
Within a few minutes, each of his temporary 
pupils could identify five basic word sounds 
in this ancient coptic language used in Ethi- 
opia. 

The average illiterate, according to:the mis- 
sionary educator, can learn to read his native 
tongue in about two weeks. 


For Sale 
Two manual church organ with 


pedals and electric power. For 
information, write to Mrs. L. W. 
Attwood, Abington, Mass. 
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 PULPIT: CHOIR 
a CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS bs 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS B 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 
Write for information 


Dean J. M. Atrwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Personal 


The Rev. Anders S. Lunde has been ap- 
pointed to act as Instructor in Sociology at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, starting about September 1. His ad- 
dress will be 958 Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
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A Life That Spanned 
A Century 


GrorcE A. THORBURN 


Miss Alice Holabird, oldest citizen of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and the oldest member of the 
First Universalist Church, passed away at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati on July 
29 in her 107th year. She had been in per- 
fect possession of all her faculties and was 
able to read and do needlework until a few 
days before entering the hospital on June 25. 

Born in Cincinnati, Miss Holabird lived on 
a farm at Anderson’s Ferry during the Civil 
War and she still owned the farm at the 
time of her death. She has resided at Vernon 
Manor, near the present Church since 1925. 
Before that she made her home at the old 
Jacob Burnet House, at the corner of Third 
and Vine Streets until it was torn down. 

In 1880, under the direction of Professor 
Fry at the Art Museum, Miss Holabird had 
carved a Communion Table for the church 
in memory of her mother and father. All 
agree it is very beautiful and is exquisite. 
Her parents were among the early Univer- 
salists in Cincinnati and prominent in the 
church. 

Miss Holabird’s age is somewhat in ques- 
tion because of different dates recorded in 
family Bibles and because public records of 
her birth were lost in the Court House fire 
in 1884. In the Holabird family Bible, 
handed down from her Father’s parents, the 
birth date is May 18, 1841, while the Gibson 
Bible, belonging to her mother, gives the 
date as May 18, 1843. 

Cecil Roberts, the author of And So To 
America mentioned in the book a visit with 


this elderly Universalist in Cincinnati in 1940, 


and stated she was ninety-seven years old 
then. She quite often used the phrase “If 
I live to be 100.” 


Roberts wrote of her: “This quite remark- 
able old lady .. . . was happily named Miss 
Holabird and at the sprightly age of ninety- 
seven she had not lost a single note, as it 
seemed, in her score of life. 


“Miss Holabird informed me that as a 
debutante she went to a ball attended by 
young officers just commissioned for the 
Great War. My hostess was young in spirit, 
but I could not quite understand how she 
had been young enough to be a debutante in 
1914. Further on in the conversation, when 
we came to her reminiscences of General 
Sherman, I realized that for her the Great 
War was the Civil War of 1861-65. 

“When Miss Holabird’s companion (Miss 
Ruth Jackson) suggested that the visit ter- 
minate, Roberts said his hostess cried out: 
“Don’t interrupt, I’m having the time of my 
life.” 

Miss Holabird’s father, Amos B. Holabird 
(for whom there is a beautiful memorial 
window in the Cincinnati Church), was a 
manufacturer of cotton gins in Cincinnati. 


rede 

When in Washington, I 
Visit Your 

National Memorial Cht 

16th and S Sts., N. W. 

Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8.a.m. to 4 p.m 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings o! 


- SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. 


Plan. to worship with us when 
the Capital 11 blocks north of t 
White House. Take any 16th Stre 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.] 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., 


Minister Emeritus 
| EE OE PSE SES OE ETL 


He moved his family here from Cont 
in a covered wagon, which also cai 
sterling silver tea service that the Metre 
Museum of New York has tried to ¢ 


She has not been able to attend » 
for several years but the Universalist ; 
was always welcome and she looked 
to his visits. 

Two nieces survive, Mrs. Irving : 
Mrs. George Bullock of Fw 
Hampshire. 

Private funeral services were cond 
Spring Grove Chapel, Cincinnati, on 
with the Rev. George H. Thorbu 
officiating. 


Personal 


The Rev. William J. Metz christe 
granddaughter, Catherine Armbrus? 
daughter of Edward and Harriet Me 
bruster of Amityville, N.Y., in the | 
of the four grandparents and a nu 
friends on Sunday, August 1, in the 
salist Church of Central Square, 

At the same service, Carl Wesle 
the son of Theodore and Dorothy 
Central Square, N.Y. was christenec 
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THE 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


| Devoted i in peace as in war to the 
eMteparation of young men and 
| women for positions of leadership 
Baad responsibility in government, 

| |business, and the professions, with 


i especial consideration for veterans. 


EucENE GarrETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes Returning 
Veterans 


PhDs tds 


teonard Carmichael, 
President 


} For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ihe Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


| Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
jhome to young women of moderate 
'means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 

Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


| For further information write to 


Mrs. Peart S. Dumas 
Superintendent 


a 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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Creckling 


Latest bureaucrat story making the rounds 
in Washington concerns an efhciency expert 
who stalked into the office of Petroleum and 
Oil-Shale Reserves, and walked up to two 
clerks. He asked the first clerk, “What do 
you do here?” 


The clerk, fed up with réd tape, buck- 
passing, forms, office politics, and, above all, 
efficiency experts, answered: “I don’t do a 
thing!” 

The efficiency expert nodded, made a note, 
then asked the second clerk, “And you, 
what’s your job here?” 


The second clerk, a fellow sufferer, said, “I 
don’t do a thing either.” 


The efficiency expert’s ears perked up. 
“Hmmm,” he said, “duplication!” 
Pathfinder 


In a Congregational Church they were dis- 
cussing the proposed merger with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and someone 
said that the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church people believed in infant damnation. 
So one good lady offered to find out, and 
telephoned to the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church parsonage. 

The minister was out and his wife an- 
swered the phone. “I can’t answer your ques- 
tion,” she said, “But I'll ask my husband 
when he comes home.” Not long after he 
returned, weary with a long round of parish 
duties. His wife met him at the door and 
asked, “Do you believe in infant damnation?” 
“What’s Johnny done now?” he asked in 


return. 
eo 


The children were full of high spirits and 
played in the train aisle, much to the annoy- 
ance of other passengers. Finally, one could 
stand it no longer. 

“Madam,” she said, “if you can’t keep 
your children quiet I shall lodge a complaint.” 

The mother sighed. 

“Y’m afraid one more thing can’t worry 

* she replied. “My little girl has just 
swallowed our tickets, the boy has broken a 
carriage window next door, I've left my 
purse at home, and we’re in the wrong 
train.” 


Pearson’s 
#2 8 % 


A man returning to the factory in the wee 
hours saw a notice on the door. It read, 
“Please ring the bell for the caretaker.” 

He gave the bell a terrific pull, nearly drag- 
ging it from its socket. Shortly a sleepy face 


appeared. “Are you the caretaker?” asked 
the man. 
“Yes,” came the reply; “what do you 


want?” 
“IT just want to know why the dickens you 
can’t ring the bell yourself.” 
The Watchman-Examiner 


=e ee EN 
DP NGR OS SING! 
y” BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
Brossed in gold and color, Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church. 

Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church ene and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commer- 
cial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 


Economics, and Liberal Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Martha .(Editor): 

these jokes yourself?” 
Janet (Jokes Ed.): “Yep—out of my head.” 
Martha: “You must be.” 


“So you make ‘up all 


The justice of the peace, in pursuance of 
his duties, had to perform an occasional mar- 
riage ceremony. He found it difficult to dis- 
sociate the various functions of his office. 
Everything had gone smoothly until he asked 
one bride: “Do you take this man to be your 
husband?” 

The bride nodded emphatically. 

“And you, accused,” said the justice, turn- 
ing to the bridegroom, ‘“‘what have you to 
say in your defense?” 

The Watchman-Examiner 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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REV. CARL SEABURG 


NORWAY 
MAINE 


ETHAN THE SHEPHERD BOY 


By Georgiana Dorcas Ceder. Illustrated by Helen 
Torrey. The story of a shepherd boy in Judea who 
played a small but unforgettable part on the 
‘night of the Nativity. Children will cherish it. 
Ages 7-12. 


BEGGAR BOY 
OF GALILEE 


By Josephine Sanger Lau. Ilus- 
trated by Frederick Hogg. The 
~ adventures of Caleb, the beggar 
boy, and his father, the blind 
Bartimaeus, as they seek Jesus 
through most of Palestine. Ages 
8-12. $2 


A LITTLE BOOK 
OF BEDTIME SONGS 


Collected by Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. Illustrated by Decie 
Merwin. Nine little songs 
planned to give the small 
child a sense of gratitude for 
the things about him and se- 
curity in home and God. Ages 
3-7. 50c 


A PICTURE BOO 
By Ethel L. Smither. Illustrated 


7 and up. 
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A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SINGING GRACES 


By Jeanette Perkins Brown. II- 
lustrated by Lloyd Dotterer. At 
mealtime children will find each 
of these nine graces a happy 
and significant religious experi- 
ence. An enjoyable book with 
two color illustrations covering 
most of each page. Single melo- 
dies with words underneath. Ages 
4-10, 50c 


K- OF PALESTINE 
by Ruth King. 


3 Everyday informa- 
tion on Palestine of Bible times. Nearly fifty attractive pictures add 
interest and contribute many authentic details. 


child an accurate picture of how people lived in Bible days. Ages 


$1 


It will give the 


NOV. 48 


$2 


OUR CHURCH 
FOR THE WORSHIP 
OF GOD 


By Ethel L. Smither. Illustrated. 


by Kay Draper. Simple verses 
which tell children what the 
church stands for. Ages 4-8. 50c 


IN THE MORNING 


Twenty Bible verses, illus- 
trated by Louise Drew. From 
them small children can ob- 
tain a sense of security, an 
appreciation of the nearness 
of God and principles of cor- 
rect conduct. Ages 4-7, $1 


(Section 520, P.L. and 


To insure early 
delivery, send your 
order for ‘ies boa 
promptly to the 


Universalist | 
Publishing 
House 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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